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know, when I first went there I could| Always Serviceable.—Most pills lose}Many causes lead to disorders of the 
Seo , tones hardly find my way about,’’ their properties with age. Not so with|stomach and few are free from them. 
Fosu.res the elaeticit to the cireular ‘That must be embarrassing!’’ Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills. The pill} At the first manifgstation that the sto- 

‘couditio ‘It is. The first woek I was there T|mass is so compounded that their| mach and liver are mot performing theis 
wanted to get rid of an old cat we had,|strength and effectiveness is preserved | functions, a conrse of Parmelee'’s Voge 
and my wife got me to take it to the|and the pills ean be carried anywhere|table Pills should he jed, and it will 
ie ee river a mile away, ; without fear of losing their potency. |be found that the digestive, organs will 

210 Temple St, Socinaticid ay ‘*And you lost the cat all right?’’ This is a-quality that few pills possess.) speedily resume healthy action, .Laxa 

Ly" enteral. Gasedian ’ ** Lost nothing I nener would base Boma ele sane, Shane pases, tat not so)tives and sedatives are so blended in 

furni-bed by MARTIN BOLE & WYSSE (0, Winslpes: | found my way home i ad not fol-| with Parmelee’s. They will maintain|/these pills that no other preparation |- 
aie al HG ECM MALEAL C04, Winaipog 6 Sab lowed the at!” their freshness and potency for a long| could - so effective as Hl, : ion 
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FOR er AY NEW HOUSE — ? 
Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Piaster 


MANUFACTURED ONLY HY 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Limited | 


WORRYPRG, min. 


i 


e 
2) 


in an 


a 


Are pouring 


Hence these marvellous reductions in 
the men’s section. 


Men’s Turkey red and blue handkerchiefs, regular 
quality, now 5e. 


10e. 


100 is men’s 8 85¢ and 400 suspenders 8, NOW 25¢ 


300 men’s four! -in- ihand Ne ckti es, re pular price up to 500. 
Your choice 25c. 


100 ou Men’s wool mixed sock, good ee now 20c. 


200 pairs men’s Rasty. ae wool ribbed sock perlae price 50c. 


now 35c. 


Fifty men’s pure all-wool] sweater, in grey and brown 
regular price 1.75, your choice now 1.25. 


Sixty pairs men’s fine all-wool black cashmere 
' 25 


how IC, 


hose, regular 


One hundred pairs women’s fine black 
regular price 40c., 


cashmere hose, 


now 2c. 


Ninety-six pairs 


inisses’ and children’s all-wool 
your choice 25c., worth more 


ribbed hose, 


Two rugs, size 9 x 12 feet, price 3.75. 


Two tapestry rugs, size 9 x 12 feet. 


Regular price $12, 
now 9.75. 


ee eeeneemeneceneel 


be vmautiful goo eR reeidar 
19.50 


Two velvet size 9 x 12 feet, 


price $28, now 


rugs, 


Twenty velvet rugs, size 2 48, worth regular $3, 


Sixteen pairs shoes, women’s and misses’ heavy shoes, 
regular price 1.75, to clear 1.10 


SE eee Re Ce et Ren ae cm Ea 


A wonderful bargain in men’s shoes, 


About 100 pairs men’s fine dress shoes 
less than 4 


, hot one pair worth 
.60 and many worth up to $6. You get your 
your choice for 3.25 


Thirty-six pairs Women’s Dongola Shoes, the 2.50 kind, 
woile they last 1.90 


HOAGLIN’S 


BOW ISLAND 


i] our present steck must suffer to 
make room for these holiday novelties. 


m bth. 4 ett ae, pail ~~" bi tia Rox 


Muslin, 1000 yards, while it lasts 44¢ yard 


1000 vhousand yards outing flannel, 7c yard 


20 Pairs Heavy all-wool Blankets. 
A five pound blanket at 2.50 
A 7 pound blanket at 3.50 


oes tala, 


—— 


BEDSTEADS. 
Iron Bedsteads, full size, while they last, 
2.50 each 


CLOCKS. All kinds of Clocks at money 
saving prices. 
Alarm Clocks, a good one 90¢ 


Alarm clock, electric dial 
Large Seven Day Clock 
A B.autiful Mantel Clock 


Three dozen boys’ All-wool sweaters, 


one dollar sort, 75€ 


the 


300 Men’s Work Shirts, all American make 
full size and never rip, your choice 73¢ 


Seven Dozen Men's Fine Dregs Shirts, 


regular One-fifty, your choice now 44. 


Wash Pans in graniteware 
Dish Pans in Graniteware 
Pails, 10 quarts, in Graniteware 


YOU CAN SAVE 4,4 BY 
BUYING NOW. 


WATCH US 
CROW. 


CHAPTER IIT. 

The Vanishing Smuggler 
HE captain's threat produced em 
harrassment upon all in the cabin 
of the Thistle Down. At a sign 
from her father, Grizel fled to the deck. 
The skipper, quietly but firmly, faced 
Mr. Horneyeraft. The dominie and the} 
coast-guard both protested, the former} 
in gentle terms, the latter in a series}, 
of indignant snorts, In the corner was}, 
Giles Serymegeour, & damp, quivering, } 
despeciable heap. The only man w ho} 
acted with any degree of promptitude 

was the lieutenant, Ben Larkin. 
‘«Mr, Horneyeraft,’*’ he said sharply, 


‘Not necessarily,’’ the revenue col: 
lector responded ‘Sweetly, ‘‘Perhaps a 
boat met the Thistle ‘Dawn in the ofing 
before she—+""— ~ 

The Heutendnt smiled. 

‘<Quite possible, Mr, Horneyeratt,’ 
| he interrupted; ‘(bat I fancy you are 
trying to make facts to fit your suspte 
ions. Far be it from me——’’ 

He stopped short and-his eyes sudden 
widened with ender, They, had 


ships, aud not three paces from the door 
of the cook's galley. 

The lieutenant had suddenty turned 
to discover the moribund Grogbiossom 
‘¢while it is my duty to support you in looking straight at himself and Horney- 
matters of this kind, I am surprised at) craft, and with an expression on his 
the stand you have taken, No doubt,) fxce Ul at betokened considerable inter 


Captain Grant erred in permitting any jest in what he was overhearing, Bat 
of his crew to leave the ship before vou] the moment his eyes met Larkin’s, 


" shioss ‘sf > too , ts 
cleared her, but your insinuation with | Grogblossom's face t k on i 


regard to a lad who has ste mg ok and he busied himself scour 
to see his—his mother, per ing a frying-pan, at the same time 
surd, based as it is upon a quibble.*’ whistling a tune with unusual rapid 


it was the lively air of a quaint 


arched up| My 
‘ teh song, and after he had ran 


fi od Sc 


With that, the lieutenant n 
the companion with a manly squaring © 
his shoulders, The coast-guard followed | throng : 
with an explosive * I n Eng. / the beginning again 
lishman!’’ The d ly tail- | ‘* Pease Drose again, mither, pease brose 
ed after, waggit i again!’’ 
in elderly disapprobation. The oad 

Left alone with th 
per—for the ext 
geour was ove re OKC a 


his thin, white beard 


ing happened. From some 
awed SKIP} other part the ship, the air of the 
second line was smartly taken up: 
i a blackbird and me 


denly weakened and t weal 

T > } was ny ‘4 2 ‘ 
Bk. os wo i down upen Old Ser P m’s whistle had stopped 
shes : ; oo Sears s it the second iine, but as 
rami. {yeas Sapo or s i, his fat lips purs 
ae dees O R ain with the third 
‘I’ve been 


ines, | 
years, Now 


want you tt 


ey / 
heen conversing by the gunwale, amid 


usual} 


hr h a verse, Grogblossom began at! 


Rae AEE NN 
} ae : 


**A boat—of course, What. dbat?’’ 

**How should LT know?’’ she retorted 
stiffly, ‘‘Most likely it’s a fishernian, ’’ 
| «*A fishermant’’ he said, half tohim- 
self. ‘It’s mo¥e Tike a smuggler, Why 
}are the oars muffled?” 
| ** Exactly"? said Mr, Horngyetaft, 
jeoming up behind. ‘Possibly the lien- 
| tenant, having done his best to obstruct 
| ing business, wilh now attend tu his 
) own, 
Larkin felt the blood rush to his face, 
/but he had no answer ready, exvept that 
jot action, 
| "Nr, Horneyeratt,’* he Said’ stefnly, 
|*<send Jack Cookson ashore at once. 
His orders are to find this man, Smug 
| gle-erie, if he is in Morag, If not——’ 
** eried Grizel sud 
“You 


’ 


**Oh, no, no, no! 
denly, as it she had been hurt. 
are wrong! You are wrong!’’ 

** My duty, madam,’’ he replied short 
lly. ‘Rest assured of him if he is 
| where he ought to be.’’ 

With that he left her hurriedly and 
dropped into the eutter. 

A moment later she heard his voice 
| raised in sharp command and then came 
ithe splash of six oars striking the water 
simultaneously. Something new in her 
life—a dread of the indefinable, a sense 
lof ineomprehensible evil—surrounded 
jher suddenly, ‘lune penny whistle which 
Grogblossom was blowing, lustily, to the 
tune of ‘Pease brose again, mither, 
seemed fraught with this mysterious ter 
ror. She leaned over the stern of the 
schooner and started at the dim shadow 
of the strange boat, and her fear rose 
in her throat as the cutter shot out 
to the rhythmie music of trained oars. 


> thought Larkin. | She heard her father’s step behind her, 
jand his voice bidding her get ready for 


} 


ute tl stened intently but, although} 
the ¢ Grog on wistling shrilly, 
that’s ie did not recur,| 
your own time to swallow i} jeutenant was willing | 
“And he, too, marched ¢ f the ecabin.} 4, ag sar had payed him a| 
Giles Serymegeour sat for a full minute, trick, ! 
wet and pallid with frig t It was easy When he turned away, Horneyeraft 
to see that the man’s heart was consti-/}.4 vanished, and at the same time Lar- | 


tutionally weak. But in a moment his| kin saw the coast guard leave the poop. | 


terror passed and his breath, which had In minute the gallant lieutant was at] 
been blowing through wide-parted blu | 


|Grizel’s side apelogizing for Mr. Hor-| 
ish lips, began to draw through his) poveraft’s unseemly behaviour in the 
Into his eyes, too, came the ac j 


teeth. | eabin, 
customed sheen of cunning. | gate . , Horney-| 
rs , Wal an, yeas aie} ‘Oh, everybody kens Mr. orney 
a ~ ll see! We'll see!’’ he said, half | eraft!?? she said, in her frank, laugh- 
aloud. ’ 


Then he gathered up the papers, stuff | ing Seoteh tongue. ae 
ed them in his pockets, and scurried up ‘And was it about the battle of the 
the stairs, for all the world like a rat} Nile, or Trafalgar, that old Jack was | 
on a still-hunt. | holding forth? a | 

Lieutenant Ben Larkin, in the mean- ‘«Neither, Mr, Clever, said she. ‘* He | 
time, had forgotten his wrath the mo-| was telling me about the time when he} 
ment he reached the deck, The} was stationed at Jamaica—place they | 
Thistle Down now presented an animat-| make rum, sir—waiting for the French, | 
ed seene, Although it was almost dark, by thunder, sir She broke off her 
the Morag folk had taken advantage of | mimicry with a peal of laughter. 
the coming of the ship and the fine au- ‘*T knew he’d get Nelson in some- 
tumn evening, to make a gala-night of | where,’’ said Larkin, who, nevertheless, 
it. Lads and lasses and village worthies| had a great respect for the old sea-dog 
were swarming aboard to mete. s0n8|who had seen England’s greatest hero 
anjl levers .from, foreign shores. for in| carried to the cock-pit. 
those days it was a far cry to France, os me, captain,’ said she, MAT 
and especially to Bordeaux, ke ae en | many— ” ; 
tailed the voyage through the dreaded| | ,). ee vin, memes pie oe 
Bay of Biseay and up the stream of the} Pa tg soe a he Anxtensad modestly. 
Garonne, And the foreign wonders! Well, beet “ied picdletes 3 % a fort 
which the sailors brought to sleepy little | day, she said, Aid (etiadet sap = 1 
Morag after spch.a.trip, aroused an ex \* But tell me, how many stati tse 1a ve 
citement whieh nis not equaled even | You caught since you eame to Morag? 
by the annual Higbtind games at Inver- | ‘““Why, I have only 
aray. ; week,’’ ne protested, 

But, although the picture charmed 


been here a 
‘*But ye havena answered my ques-| 
Lieutenant Larkin—the lasses in their| tion,’’ mischievously. 
Sunday finery and the sailors with their |‘ TTow have ye 
white socks and knotted handkerchiefs | caught?’’ 

hye thing that most pleased his eye] ‘*None, so far,’’ he 
was tHegirl he had seen in the cabin. Mr, Horneyeraft 

Grizel was about seventeen years old,| to catch plenty before g 
still girlish, but carrying herself with| he added with a chuckle, ‘‘he has quite | 
the modesty and inexplicable grace of! made up his mind that this Smuggle 
dawning womanhood, She was the nut-| erie is the terrible Heather Bloom,’’ j 
brown lass of song, with her glossy hair, ‘*Oh,’’ she said, in alarm, *‘ That’s|} 
honest, full, brown eyes, soft sun-tanned | not so,’’ | 
skin and white teeth which, Ben swore He tried to see her face in the dusk, 
to himself, were like coral reefs and as! but could not. 
dangerous to a sailor, She cut a pretty ‘It’s only a nickname,’’ she said 
figure in her saort skirt, big-bowed| earnestly, ‘‘ You see, he had it when he| 
shoes, bright-buttoned, sleeveless jacket | was a little lad, and it’s stuek to him. 
and Tam-o’-Shanter, as she kept step! Smuggle-erie’s a game.’’ 
with strutting old Jack Cookson on the} ‘*A great game, indeed,’’ he observ 
poop-deck, jed, ‘*Tell me, Miss Grizel, who is this 

The coast-guard, of course, was mon | Smuggle erie,’’ 
opolizing the conversation, and anyone ‘*Smuggle-erie,’’ 
could have judged the topic by the angle} perceptible pause. 
of the telescope under the arm-stump 
and the way he pointed heroically to the 
upper rigging of the schooner, One ex-| 
pected to see the picture rounded off 
with a ball from the crow’s-nest of the 
Redoubtable and Nelson falling upon 
the quarter-deck of the Thistle Down. 

Larkin was waiting his chance to 
capture the pretty lass, while pretend 
ing to be looking over the ship's side, 
where a dozen rowboats crowded around 
the revenue cutter, which was neatly 
manned by bluejackets. A hand sud- 
denly fell upon the lieutenant’s arm— 
the stealthy, impressive, important hand 
of Mr. Horneyeraft. The collector’s face 
was still pale with anger, and when he 
spoke it was in a spiteful undertone, 
full of omen for the subject. 

‘‘T thank you, lieutenant, for your 
support in the unpleasant incident 
downstairs,’’ he said with quiet in- 
cision, ‘* Nevertheless, I hope to impress 


she persisted 


nany smugglers 


admitted. ‘* But} 
is sure we are going 


g. In fact, 


she echoed, after a 
It it had been light- 
er he would have seen her color deepen. 
‘*Why, he’s—he’s Smuggle-erie.’’ 

**T?m not much wiser,’’ 

‘*Well—Smuggle-erie,’’ she stammer- 
{ed, and the queer name fell from her 
tongue with a quaint turn, ‘‘Smuggle- 
erie’s a nephew, in a way, to that man 
Scrymegeour.’’ 

‘“*Oh!’’ he breathed comprehendingly. 

‘*But Smuggle-erie’s not like him, ve 
ken,’’ she hastened to correct. ‘*He’s 
only a kind of nephew. Smuggle-erie’s 
—he’s—he’s very different!’ 

‘*Oh!’? said Larkin once more, and 
this time the comprehending breath had 
a tinge of disappointment in it, 

There was a moment’s silence, which 
was, somehow, awkward, 

Ben Larkin looked ont over the dim, 
calm Firth of Clyde. He did not need 
to be told who Smuggle-erie was, as 
related to Grizel Grant. 

And he felt more lonely 


’ 


over the 


upon you that your mole-hill is my| knowledge than he had done over any- 
mountain, If this person, Smuggle-|thing since he came to sleepy Morag, 
erie——’’ He supposed it was one of those village 


lin yon boat, and it’s a smuggler!’ 


| moving. 


! estimate of those who could have observ- 


} be enjoyed the suspense, 


the shore, but her response was a half 
hysterical ery: 
“«*Pather! They say Smuggle-erie’s 

‘* Who said so?’’ Grant asked sharp 
ly. 

“<<The lieutenant—Mr. Horneyeraft.’’ 

‘* Keep quiet, child! ** he said sternly. 
‘“‘This is mere blethering. You and I 
are going ashore to the little home for 
supper. ”’ 

liis hand rested on her shoulder, but 

he made no move to lead her awaw, 
Indeed, he stood by her side and, in 
silence, watched the revenue cutter 
sweep toward the headland called the 
Bull Rock. That seemed to be the point 
toward which the mysterious boat was 
The latter craft was coming 
straight in from the firth, and as the 
Thistle Down lay at anchor near the 
north end of the bay, the courses of the 
two boats, when joined, would form a 
right angle. The boat with the muffled 
oars had about a quarter of a mile to go. 
Vo intercept her the cutter had more 
than a half mile to cover, but allowing 
for the superior speed and manning of 
the latter, the result of the race pro- 
vided interesting speculation, 
Me, =tHlornoverat t -was -anotlee. spac. 
tator of the contest, but his eyes did not 
linger on it as much as upon the crew of 
the Thistle Down. ' 

Grogblossom had laid aside his peany 
whistle. He and the Red Mole, with a 
few others, were loitering about the Jar- 
board side of the schooner, furtively 
watching the cutter and her quarry, , 

#*Strangel’’ reflected Mr, Horney- 
craft gleefully, **Not a man in a hun- 
dred-Woult hove noticed that boat, and 
yet they are staring as if their lives de- 
pendéd Hpon the result,’* 

And he smiled the smile of self-satis- 
faction, 

Another witness was Giles Seryme 
geour. Behind the mizenmast he stood, 
washing his hands in invisible water. 
Once or twice he essayed to walk the 
deck, but to his guilty imagination it 
semed that the whole world was watch- 
ing the race, whereas Mr. Horneyecraft 's 


ed the incident was, indeed, not far 
wrong, But to Giles Serymegeour it was 
us it every eye was upon him to see how 
He erept back 
into the shadow of the mast and stayed 
there until the end came, 

But to none was the upshot fraught 
with such tragedy as to Grizel Grant 
and her father, Minutes passed and 
they were still standing on the poop, 
his hand on her shoulder and his breath 
drawing deep and strong, She noticed 
a growing pressure of his hand, but as- 
cribed it to her own agitation. Straight 
as an arrow the cutter shot toward the 
3ull Roek, and to that same point glided 
the silent boat from the sea. Now they 
were nearing; but two hundred yards di- 
vided the rock from the revenue cutter, 
and less than one hundred from the 
craft with the muffled oars, The cutter 
dashed through the water; the strange 
boat’s speed increased, Now the res- 
pective distanees from the rock were 
seventy-five yards and forty yards; now 
fifty yards and thirty; now thirty yards 
and less than twenty; fifteen yards and 
—the mysterious craft shot towards the 
haven in a last effort to evade the 
cutter, 

Grizel’s hand gripped 
arm and a ery choked her, The skip- 
per’s breathing came to her ears in 
quick, heavy spasms, His hand gripped 
and tightened ou her shoulder, 


her father’s 


Larkin’s brows knitted irritably. matches—a girl allotted to marry a man 

‘*If this Smuggle-erie,’’ Mr. Horney-| whom she respected only because she 
eraft persisted calmly, ‘‘left the schoon-| had beeome used to the idea of looking 
er, as it is admitted he did, how did he| upon him as her future husband, He 
go?—swim?’’ was probably some rasealy sailor, stu- 

And Mr. Horneyeraft, with a fine|pidly romantic, brutally healthy, and 
gesture of triumph, waved his hands/ notoriously evil. It seemed a pity—a 
round at the schooner’s boats, which|shame, This girl, Grizel, was worthy 
hung intact upon the davits. of a better fate, But, of course, she 

At one glance Lieutenant Larkin | would marry the sailor and, in time, she 
knew that no boat belonging to the| would develop into the long-tongued, 
schooner had, as yet, been lowered, But| slovenly matron that was so character 
he turned angrily upon Horneyeraft. istie of Morag, 

‘*You are talking nonsense, sir!’’? he| Something interrupted Larkin’s train 
eried. ‘‘Are there not a dozen boats) of pessimism, It was a boat gliding in 
alongside, and——’’ toward the southern end of the cove from 

‘‘He left in none of them!’’ retorted|the open firth. The shapeless mass of 
Mr. Horneyeraft, ‘‘My inquiries have|the hull did not impress him until he 
determined that, Besides, I took the lib-| suddenly noticed the movement of her 

yof instructing your blue-jackets be-| rowers and observed with a mental 
fore——’’ start that the craft glided as silently 

‘*Indeed,’’ said the lieutenant, his|as a phantom. 
face flushing, ‘‘Then I have no manner| ‘*What’s that!’’ he asked sharply, 
of doubt that the man did not leave the| breaking the pause in a way that start- 
ship after we eame aboard,’’ led the girl, 

‘*Well?’? sneered Mr, Horneyeraft. ‘*That?’’ she said stupidly, her eye 

‘*Well,’’ the lieutenant fairly shout-| following the line of his extended arm, 
ed, ‘‘‘I suppose, as you say, he swam] ‘‘That’s a hoat.’’ 
ashore,’’ Larkin felt the blood rush to his face. 


Jetween the cutter and the Bull Rock 
stood ten yards, 

ven on the Thistle Down those who 
were watching could hear the voice of 
the ljieutenant crying ‘‘ Now, my lads!’’ 

A few more strokes and the strange 
boat would be intercepted. In any 
event she must be captured before her 
bows grated on the beach, if, indeed, 
there was any beach within a hundred 
yards of that great sea-boulder, 

A groan burst from her father’s lips. 

Grizel saw the boats seemingly merg- 
ed together for a moment in the angle 
of mecting; then 

‘*Thank God!’? said Captain Grant, 
in a tense voice, 

Grizel could hardly believe her eyes: 
the mysterious eraft had suddenly van- 
ished us if engulfed in the sea or in the 
great rock, 
command sounded over the darkling bay 
and the revenue cutter was seen to run 
on her own impetus with her oars trail 
ing idly in the water, 

*Gone!’’ Grizel cried in amazement. 

Tn thé stern of the cutter Lieutenant 
Ben Larkin sat stupefied, 

' *Gonel’? he gasped. 


At the same moment a 


we at 
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Then awaking, like a man who real- 


izes that hé has been the victim of some 
optical, n, he cried sharply to his 


MONE 
ie Oe Way??? 

** Be, your pardon’ sir,’’ said the 
bowman, all in a shake, ‘*That war- 


n't no real boat, sir, beggin’ your par-} 


don, sir,’’ 
(To be continued) 


AN HOTEL WHERE GUESTS ARE 
NON-PAYING 


i the little town ‘of Essen, Germany, 
is a hotela first-class hotel—at 


which the prineipal guests who put 
up there never have to pay for their ac- 
commodation, It is owned by Frau 


Bertha Krupp, the richest woman in 
Germany, and owner of the great 
Krupp works at Esson, She runs it at a 
loss of more than $100,000 a year, 

This hotel wag. built by Frau Krupp 
solely for the entertainment of the rep- 
resentatives of foreign Governments 
who visit Essen to superintend the exe- 
eution of orders, 

Emissaries from the Emperors of 
Japan and Russia, from the Kings of 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Spain, Norway, 
and Sweden, as well as from the Presi- 
dents of the Central and South Ameri- 
can Republies, have been entertained 
at the Krupp Hotel for months at a 
time in the most lavish and princely 
style, *s 

‘Ordinary travellers. sometimes ean 
find accommodation at the Krupp Hotel, 
but only when the rooms are not re- 
quired for Frau Krupp’s foreign official 
guests, 


EAR-PROTECTORS FOR GUNNERS 


Cage person who stopped his (or more 
usually her) ears when aj) gun 
was fired, used to be an object of 
derision, This feeling is no longer in 
order, now that we have ordnance cap- 
able of breaking or straining the ear- 
drum by a single discharge, Military 
and naval officers put cotton in their 
ears, or otherwise protect them, without 
fear of ridicule, during target practise 
with great guns, when full service 


charges are used, The trouble with such 


protection is that when it is effective 
it also prevents ordinary sounds from 
reaching the ear; in other words, it 


temporarily deafens the wearer. Now, 


however, a protector has been devised 
by an Italian named Mariotti, which 
does not interfere with the ordinary use 
of the ear, while it gives complete im- 
munity from the violent shock of a 
near-by explosion such as the discharge 
of a great gun, We translate a des- 
eription by Francis Marre, contributed 
to Cosmos. Says this writer: 

‘*The protector is composed  essen- 
tially of two glass spheres of unequal 
size, separated by a norrower portion. 
The smaller of them is introduced into 
the outer ear, nearly as far as the 
drum. The larger bulb, which is in 
contact with the outer part of the ear, 
communicates with a large outer trum- 
pet-shaped mouth protected by a thin 
diaphragm, A horizontal canal runs 
lengthwise through the device from the 
end near the ear-drum to the inner face 
of the diaphragm; it opens at right 
angles into the centre of a second canal 
perpendicular to it and in free com- 
HUTTCATOM TE ete a a Oe Ee 
low. When a sudden displacement of 
air is produced near such a device, a 
current is caused in the vertical canal 
which, in conformity with a well-known 
principle of physics, results in an as- 
piration from behind forward, The thin 
layer of air interposed between the ear- 
drum and the end of the protector is 
aspired in turn and becomes rarefied, 
The diminution of the density of the 
air in this space is an obstacle to the 
propagation of the sound waves. . . 

‘“*That the auricular protector may 
have its full value, it is essential that 
it shall fill the ear exactly and that the 
ear-drum shall communicate with the 
outer ait only through it. Owing to 
the double bulb and the plasticity of 
the walls of the ear this is realized 
without injury or even discomfort, ‘ 

‘*The essential thing is that it does 
not diminish the acuteness of hearing 
and that, owing to the communication 
established by the vertical canal with 
the outer air, the pressure just in front 
of the ear-drum is equal to the atmos- 
pheric pressure except during the brief 
instants when the protection of the ear 
is realized by upsetting this very 
equilibrium, ’? 


HAAKON, THE DEMOCRAT 


T would be harder to find a less auto- 
cratic monarch on the face of the 
globe than King Haakon of Norway. 
His simplicity is superb. At the time of 
his nomination as King of Norway, 
when the whole country was clamoring 
for his acceptance of the crown, he re- 
fused point blank to have anything to 
do with it. 

‘*Not until I know by a general ple- 
biscite from the nation that this sudden 
invitation to join the charmed circle of 
monarchy comes from the heart of the 

eople and not from party causes will 
t accept this honor,’’ he said in answer 
to his people’s clamorings. 

The Mlebiscite was taken, While vot- 
ing was going on through Norway the 
results were each morning telegraphed 
to Copenhagen, King Christian, the 
Court, and the entire Danish people 
waited with anxiety those telegrams 
which one by one helped to form the 
Royal Crown, ut not so the centre of 
all this excitement; the King himself, 
he still pursued the even tenor of his 
way. 

To then when the telegram arrived 
recording the formal decision of Nor- 
way, there was the greatest trouble to 
find the new King. Ue hadset out 
on his steam launch to the other end of 
the port to inspect a torpedo boat, He 
lightly exeused himself to the Court 
messenger who rushed after him, | 

“*T beg your pardon, my dear sir—the 
Service, you know. I suppose they will 
have to arrange to fill my place.’’ 

His com mioony resignation from the 
naval to which he had chosen as a 
career in the days when to wear a 
erown had been beyond his wildest 
obably one of the bitter- 
his life, He loved the 

sailor knows how, 
has @, little consolation in 
his present position as King in the fact 
that he is called upon to do a great deal 
of yachting, for a large proportion of 
his subjects dwell in such remote spots 
that the best means of reaching them 
is by water, There are few towns on 
‘he rugged coasts of his kingdom that 
the railways ever touch, 


~ construction on the Thames will 


be the fourth Thunderer of the) Navy then, 


Royal Navy that has been built on the 
Thames during a et and a half, 
says The Sphere, There nae been five 
Thunderers in all in the os Navy, 
only one of which was” sewhere, 
She was the last, the Thunderer of 1870, 
the omens turret ironclad recently 
sold out of the navy and chiefly remem- 
bered for two terrible disasters which 
happened to her, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford served on her as a commander, aod 
also the present Black Rod at St. Ste- 
phen’s, Admiral Sir MH, F, Stephenson, 
as captain, under the late Duke of 
Kdinburgh, in the Mediterranean, The 
Prince of Wales was serving in the 
Thunderer as a lieutenant at the same 
time. ‘ - 

The Thunderer’s advent into the 
navy was marked by a somewhat unus. 
ual occurrence, Will anybody this time 
object to the name? They did so, and 
very emphatically, in 1870, when that 
name was announced for our first iron- 
clad Thunderer, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the great ship now building 
on the Thames. A considerable number 
of people wrote to the newspapers 
about it, one correspondent declaring 
that ‘‘Giving a ship such a title as 
Thunderer is appropriating an attribute 
of the majesty of Heaven. It is in- 
deed to be questioned whether our so 
using a name accords with the Christien 
principles on which our nation profess- 
es to act.’’ Wrote another: ‘‘'lo give 
a ship such a name is flying in the face 
of heaven.’’ ‘‘Blasphemous and un- 
ehristian’’ was another correspondent ‘s 
criticism; ‘‘a usurpation of one of the 
attributes of the Deity.’’ Others wrote 
ealling the name ‘‘pagan,’’ and baek- 
ing up their objections to its appear- 
ance in the British Navy List wich 
learned quotations from Greek ana 
Latin authors. Of course it made uo 
difference to the Admiralty, for the 
name had an historic meaning and 
dashing battle record under the British 
flag to its credit. 

The first Thunderer, a fighting seven- 
ty-four, was named and ordered in the 
year which witnessed the shooting of 
Admiral Byng, and was launched at 
Woolwich in the ytar Nelson was born, 
Her first captain, who made the Thun- 
derer’s name world-famous at the start 
of her career, was a certain Charles 
Proby, a gallant Welshman, who had 
the special honor of naming Ntlson’s 
Victory at her launeh. The feat which 
made the Thunderer famous was to cap- 
ture single-handed off the coast of Spain 
a French battleship of the same size 
as Proby’s own ship in half-an-hour’s 
fight at one o’clock in the morning of 
July 19, 1761, For half-an-hour that 
night the two ships—the French ves- 
sel was called the Achille—fought it 
out broadside to broadside, when sud- 
denly one of the Thunderer’s big main- 
deck guns burst, killing men on all 
iden. i B ser-deck, set- 
ting the ship on fire und searing most of 
the crew. Proby, to pull his men _to- 
gether, jammed his helm over instantly 


and ran the Thunderer into collision 
with the Achille and shouted out 
‘*Boarders away!’’ as the vessels 


bumped together, It stopped the panic, 
Leaving the beams of the Thunderer’s 
quarterdeck ‘*still smouldering. and 
charred and red-hot in places,’? as an 
eye-witness describes, they seized their 
eutlasses and boarding pikes, swarmed 
over on to the French ship’s quarter- 
deck, and took her within:five minutes. 
Then they went back and finished put 
ting out the fire in their own ship. 
Two fleet battles at sea, one with the 
celebrated Admiral Keppel of court 
martial fume and the second with Rod-| 
ney, appear in the Thunderer’s record | 
before she perished, going to the bot-! 
tom with 700 officers and men on board 
in the most destructive hurricane to 
shipping ever recorded—that in the 
West Indies in 1870, Nine British men- 
of-war foundered, three others were 
totally wrecked, Of a conyoy of fifty 
West Indiamen on the way to England 
seven only suryived. Rodney himself 
was at Jamaica at the time and 
wrote that ‘‘the violence of the storm 
prevented the inhabitants from feeling 
the earthquake which accompanied it,’’ 
The Freneh admiral Martinique, whom 
Rodney had come out to fight, wrote: 
‘It seemed as if Heaven and earth 


pee new ‘Dreadnought’? now-under | clad turret ship 


wished to return to their original 
chaos.’’ The Thunderer’s captain, who 
was lost with every soul on board, was 
the Hon, R. Boyle Walsingham, a son 
of the Earl of Shannon, His death, 
curiously enough, meant two by-elec- 
tions in England. As well as being eap- 
tain of a man-of-war in the West In- 
dies he was a double M.P,—for Knares- 
borough at Westminster and for Dun- 
garvan in the Irish parliament—an ar- 
rangement permitted in the good old 
days, 

The second Thunderer, also built at 


4 pels 


did | 
March, 1872 ovat a8 : 

a) spen 
in fitt ng her for en.” Bie wae ‘only 
finished in June, 1876, Her first cruise 
brought disaster. On July 14, when on 
her trial run in Stokes Bay, one of the 
boilers burst, killing thirty-eight officers 
and men and injuring seventy-seven. 
Again, on January 2, 1879, while in the 
Mediterranean, one of her 38-ton turret 
guns burst, killing twelve men and 
wounding thirty-five, It was eventual. 
Wy proved that by misadventure a» 
double charge had been loaded and the 
blunder not discovered, From 1880-5 
the Thunderer was kept out of eom- 
mission at Malta for one reason or an- 
other; some said because the Admiralty 
thought her ‘‘unlueky.’’ She was a 
coastguard ship in the nineties and 
went to her end not long 4 a8 one of 

y 


the earliest ships scrapped Sir Joh» 
Fisher, 


The new Thunderer is to be of 28,- 
500 tons and will be some 540 feet long 
and 86 feet broad, a length sufliciont to 
reach pert across Trafalgar Sqnare, 
and 9 width to block up Northamber- | 
land Avenue. She will carry ten guns | 
with a range power capable of redueing | 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to ashes with the 
ship at anchor at Gravesend, and her 
speed is to be twenty-one knots. Her 
cost will be $10,000,000, and she is te be 
at sea in two years’ time, 
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WAS COLUMBUS A SPANIARD? 


anes most interesting contribution 

to ‘‘ Espana Moderna,’’ a Spanish 

magazine, from the point of view 

of the general reader, is that on ‘*The 

True Nationality of Christopher Colum- 
bus.’’ 

The subject is not exactly new, be- 
cause a controversy has long raged 
round it, but the present writer brin 
into relief certain facts which make it 
interesting. The general opinion is that 
Columbus was a native of Genoa, and 
Columbus himself is reported to have 
declared so when signing a document 
concerning the succession to his estate; 
but his son contradicted this assertion 
ata later date, and stated that his fath- 
er’s place of birth was unknown. Prob- 
ably La Riega gets the closest te the 
truth in his work on Columbus. He 
says that the discoverer of the New 
World was of Spanish birth, and born 
at Pontevedra in Galicia, 

La Riega says that a family by the 
name of Colon-Fonterosa, residing in 
Pontevedra, emigrated to Italy about 
1444 to 1450, taking their two eldest 
sons, and, recommended by the Arch- 
bishop of Pisa, they established them- 
selves in Genoa or in that district, prob- 
ably Saona, The name of Colombo al- 
ready existing in Genoa, it was quite 
easy for Colon to become Italianised, 
especially as there were two Italian 
Colousees who were famous corsaira. 

The writer shows how Spanish Colum- a 
bus was in his way of thinking; he 
gave Spanish names to the places ke 
discovered, und we have to remember 
his comparison between the New World 
and the fields of Cordova, the nightin- 
gales of Spain, and so forth, If Gel- 
umbus were an Italian, then he seems 
to have been a contradiction; if he 
were a Spaniard, then all these seeming 
contradictions vanish, and he becomes 
quite natural, It was perfectly logical 
for Columbus as a Spaniard to recollect 
the beauty of his own country at such a 


; solemn time, 


BRIDGES OR TUNNELS? 


N ANY American cities are facing 
the question of whether a bridge 
or a tunnel is the better means 
of carrying a street or a railway from 
one side of a body of water to the ebh- 
er, The answer obviously depends on 
several factors, of which cost is not 
the least important. It is charged by « 
writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris) 
however, that the choice often seems te 
be decided on no wiser basis than that 
of following the fashion, sometimes 
bridges being in the ascendant and 
sometimes tunnels, We read; 


‘*Tunnels are now in fashion and are 
being multiplied in preference te 
bridges, without always inquiring * 
whether the bridge might not be a 
more economical solution and eense- 
quently preferable, since cost is an 
item of prime importance, At the pres- 
ent time, there is tall of driving a tun- 
nel ‘under the river’ (as the expression 
goes, even when an arm of the sea is 
meant) to connect the two shores ef 
Sydney Harbor. 

_ ‘It is quite evident that the tunnel 
is preferable, and even necessary, when 
we have in mind a body of water of 
very great extent; because then a 
bridge would be enormously expensive, 


Woolwich, played its part with Lord 
Howe in the ‘*Glorious First of June’’ 
battle in 1794—tried in vain with long 
shots, standing as near the beach as she 
dared, to save the ill-fated French 
Royalists of La Vendee on that awful 
stormy afternoon when Hoche mas- 
sacred them with cavalry and artillery 
on the sands of Quiberon Bay in 1795— 
‘*The sickle-sweep of Quiberon Bay 
Ran red that day with loyal blood.’’ 
—took her part in Trafalgar, comniand- 
ed by her first lieutenant, whe, won his 
captaincy for the way he fought his 
ship; was one of the squadron that pass- 
ed the Dardanelles in 1807, and after 
anchoring off Constantinople had to fight 
their way back under fire from stone 
canton balls so™big that four: sailors 
could look out of the hole» in the ship’s 
sides that they. made... The Thunderer 
in getting’ back had her’ share of holes 
and lost several men, 

Thunderer, the third, an 84-gun ship, 
was also launched at Woolwich in 1831 
in the presence of William IV, and 
Queen Adelaide, the royal Dukes of 
Cambridge and Cumberland, Nelson’s 
Hardy, then First Sea Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and a big crowd of surviving 
Trafalgar officers who came from all 
parts specially in honor of the restora- 
tion to the est 4 of so famous a name. 
The Thunderer helped to bombard Acre 
in 1840, and in two hours overthrew one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world. 

Our fourth Thunderer was the iron- 


et ta “ 


On the other hand, tunnels are not best 
for short distances, The most recent 
example is the tunnels that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has just built to ear- 
ry its line into New York; these have 
involved formidable expense, In a tun- 
nel, besides, the construction is not all, 
there is large and continued expense for 
ventilation and lighting. There is alse 
another question to consider, which is 
also primarily one of expense, at least ¢ 
when ease of communication is desired; @ 
that is to say, that of increased track- 
age. The traffic capacity of a tunnel 
even with double track, is very small 
when it is desired to eare for the in- 
tense traffie that takes place partien- 
larly to and from the suburbs of great 
cities, at the rush hours. On the other 
hand, a large bridge is able to take 
care of eight tracks without increasing 
the cost of establishment proportion- 


ately to that of a bri 
pea Geteica tt ridge carrying only 


T was during the Parnell agitation in 
Treland that an anti-Parnellite, 
criticising the ways of tenants im 

treating absentee landlords, exclaimed 
to Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia: 

Why, it looks very much like trea- 

am 

ustantly came the answer in the 

Archbishop’s best brogue: ‘Sure, trea- 


on je reason when there’s an absent 
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THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA 


KOTO prevines is 
S wost corner of Nigeria, and in the 
ig ester says nk K, Verney 
im the National Review) the streets of 
ite — city are swopt by hot, bit- 
ing blasts that come across the reddy 
sand and tho ‘‘little bush’’ from the 
@abara, With tho hot breath of the 
deserts there came one day into the 
large native village of Satiru, twelve 
miles south of the eity of Sokoto, a 
religious fanatic named Dan Makafo. 
He was fresh from French territory, 
where he and his followers had murder- 
od three Frenchmen, He had got safely 
away, and, looking on his escape as a 
direct intervention of Allah, whose pro 
phet he had proclaimed himself, he had 
some to join forces with a fellow fana- 
tic of Satiru, who had been proclaimed 
Annabi Isa (the prophet Jesus), This 
Jatter fanatic, Mallam Isa, who was the 
son of a Mahdi arrested two years be- 
fore by the British, had for some weeks 
been working up the passions of his 
fellow villagers, and sowing discontent 
im the adjoining towns, so when Dan 
Makafo in his dusty white Moham- 
@edan robes, followed by his hetero- 
geneous bodyguard, straggled into Sati- 
fu, he was greeted with enthusiasm by 
the village headmen, for the news of 
his doings as a prophet and defier of 
authority had preeeded him, and the 
simmering pool of Mohammedan pas- 
sion, of which Satiru was the centre, 
began to boil with mad fanatacism, 
and the murmurings of unrest grew 
teud and threatening, 


So, within the Zanna mat walls of 
this village, sheltering on the rising 

ound on one side of a rocky valley, 

e Mallam Iaa, with his pugnacious 
Meutenant Dan Makafo, held mad meet 
imgs to the worship of Allah, denoune- 
img all earthly authority, white or 
black, and enjoining all true believers 
to rise up with arms and drive all infi- 
dels into the sea, for, said Mullam Isa, 
**the land and all therein is belongs 
goly to Allah and Allah’s people, and 
Kk who am his prophet will bring to be- 
fevers prosperity in life and paradise 
im death.’’ 

From delirious palavers and frenzied 
germons Mallam Isa proceeded to ae- 
tion. By way of a beginning he and 
his fanatical followers attacked and 
burned a pagam village which stood 
loyal to its paramount ehiefs and the 
government, and so was set in motion 
& movement which might have extend- 
@d throughout the whole province and 
weeded an army to quell, But in the 
mud fort at Sokcto, twelve miles due 
morth of Satiru, lay a small section of 
the West African Frontier Fores, con- 
aisting of eighty native soldiers, six 
white mon, and two Maxim guns, 

To the young offleer in eommand, 
Lieutenant Blackwood, came the news 
of the rising. Realizing the importance 
ef nipping the disturbance in the bud 
he determined, despite the weakness of 
his force, to set out and arrest the ring- 
leaders. The report of the” disturb- 
ances came by native messengers in the 
heat of a hot Tuesday in February. At 
3.30 on the following morning, before 
the hot sun was up, Lieut. Blackwood 
rode out of Sokoto at the head of his 
half-company of mounted infantry, 
There were sixty-nine native rank and 
file, one English non-commissioned of- 
ficer—Sergeant Gosling—Dr. Ellis (the 
medical ollicer), and Messrs Hillary 
and Scott, the resident administrative 
Officials—five white men in all. Un- 
fortunately, when the start was made, 
the Maxim gun which they intended to 
take was not quite ready, so was left 
to follow on in charge of a native cor- 
poral and four men. 


Led by mounted guides, this small 
force rode off into the darkness with 
a view to reaching Satiru at daybreak. 
Halfway there, the column’s advance} 
guard saw in the distance two native 
acouts, which made evident the fact 
that Mallam Isa was expecting retribu 
tion, and that he had made dispositions 
with a view to resistance, However, 
it was confidently hoped by Hillary 
and Scott, the political officers, that the 
administrative policy of peace without 
bloodshed eould be sccomplished, and 
that the ringleaders of the rising would 
be arrested without recourse to arms, 

In a large measure this attitude and 
the endeavor to put the prineiple into 

ractice was responsible for the disas- 
cr which followed. Lt was nearly half- 
spast seven, and the hot sun was well up 
4 the overhead dome before Black- 
wood’s force rode up on to the ridge 
af a rocky valley and sighted the mat 
fenees and mud houses of Satiru on the 
epposite side, No sign of Mallam Tea 
or his follewing was visible, but there 
were several depressions in the valley, 
imcluding a dried swamp immediately 
in front of the village, large enough to 
conceal the villagers from view of the 
ridge. 

Having sighted the village, Lieuten- 
ant Blackwood ealled in his advance 

ard and formed his men into section 
column, After advancing in this forma- 
tion for half a mile further into the 
valley, the column halted to await the 
arrival of the Maxim” gun whieh was 
sbout two miles in the rear, 


At this juncture Mesers, Hillary and 
‘Beott, accompanied by their imterpret- 
ers, went ahead in an endeavor to talk 
the villagers into peacable subjection. 
Lieutenant Blackwood, whose military 
mind was alarmed by the suspicious 
quiet of the valley and the absence of 
any signs of movement around the vil- 
lage, considered this step to be unwise, 
and fraught with danger, and so, when 
the political officers had got some dis- 
tance ahead, he moved his eolumn on 
with a view to being close at hand in 
ease his anticipation of an attack on 
Messrs. Hillary and Scott should be 
realized, These officers had now dis- 
appeared over the side of a slight ac- 
divity into a long depression, 

In this valley, guarding the whole 
valley front of Satiru, straggled two 
fong irregular lines of native footmen, 
There were from two to three thousand 
af them, young and old: some naked 
but for waistcloths; some in smock-like 
Bnen garments and others in long Mo- 
hammedan robes; a truculent fanatical 
rabble with capacity for much mis- 
thief. For arms they had spears, bows, 
and poisoned arrows, knives, machettes, 
ames, and somo long flintlock guns. 


up in the north- 


ge of the approach 
of Blackwood’s foree, wily Dan Makafo 
had, with some tactical skill, arranged 
his footmen in this hollow so that the 
discovery of his presence and attitude 
might be avoided until the advancing 
column arrived within striking dis- 
tance, for he was wise enough to know 
that were his belligerent intentions and 
resence made known to the oncoming 
body a long-range rifle and Maxim fire 
would have routed and demoralized his 
followers, particularly as some of them 
wore inclined to be half-hearted in their 
resistance to white authority. 


Mallam Isa and Dan Makafo, with 


.| four other horsemen, were riding up and 


down the lines of dusky footmen, ex- 
horting and haranguing when Hillary's 
little party came over the ridge a spear- 
flight away. 

‘There the beggars are,’’ said Scott, 
‘and they mean trouble.’’ ‘‘Shout to 
them,’’ instructed Hillary to his inter- 
preters, ‘‘and say that we have not 
come to fight but to talk.’’ So, thus 
shouting, these two intrepid white men 
advanced slowly towards the billowing 
lines of fanatical natives. In a few 
places slong the lines there was hoesita- 
tion and some discussion, but the lead- 
era, knowing that for them a ‘‘palaver’’ 
which quietened or sobered the villag- 
ers would mean their own arrest and 
subsequent punishment, had no inten- 
tion of permitting any talk, Dan Ma- 
kafo gave the word, and a number of 
fanaties apitting out curses and crying 
**Allah!’’ made a forward movement. 
Tt extended along the lines, and, ex- 
cept for one or two small groups, the 
natives began a move towards the two 
white men, ‘‘You had better fall back 
a bit,’’ said Hillary to Scott, ‘‘and see 
if you ean see Blackwood coming; I'l 
try and talk them back.’’ So Scott 
began to retire to the ridge. Hillary, 
with the rabble advancing nearer, was 
still shouting his pacifle intentions, 
slowly backing at the same time. How- 
ever, it was evident that the villagers 
were too frenzied to heed, and the 
mounted leaders kept urging them for- 
ward, At this moment Blackwood’s 
foree appeared over the ridge to find it- 
self confronted by the advancing enemy 
with the politieal officers retiring in the 
foreground. The latter were nearer the 
enemy than their friends, but Mr. 
Scott was scen to have detached himself 
and to be approaching the ridge fairly 
rapidly. Blackwood was still advane- 
ing his horsemen, and by the time that 
Seott reached him with a warning he 
could see that the natives were going 
to charge. 


Perceiving the imminent danger, 
Blackwood rapped out orders to form 
square from section column, intending 
to advanee in square formation to the 
resene of Hillary. 

Se, when Blackwood’s dusky troopers 
suddenly found themselves in front of 
a greatly outnumbering force of armed 
and yelling fanatics tneir surprise was 
too great for them to clearly“interpret 
their leader’s orders. They formed 
square coollysand correctly enongh, but 
instead of remaining mounted as order- 
ed they dismounted in the usual mauner 
of dri Lieutenant Blackwood imme- 
diately shouted, ‘‘Don’t dismount; I 
want to advance!’’ Those who heard 
the order remounted, whilst the others 
for a moment did not seem to realize 
what they were to do. Further, they 
were not fully trained troops, and so, 
when the order to advance square was 
given, they were at a loss, and instead 
of advancing in position the flanks at- 
tempted to wheel up into line with the 
front face. Messrs. Hillary and Scott, 
who had now rejoined, together with 
Dr. Fllis and Sergeant Gosling, at- 
tempted to get the men back into 
square, The political officers being now 
in the square, and the enemy in full 
charge, Lieutenant Blackwood ordered 
his men to ‘*Halt! Dismount! Open 
fire!’’ It was a eritical moment, and 
with steady troops in proper formation 
a different tale might have been told. 
But eonfusion reigned. The rear men 
were still trying to clamber into their 
saddles; the left and right flanks were 
trying to get back into position, and 
only a few front face men had their 
rifles unslung. There was no time for 
spaced eomands, or for a rally. As the 
howling, murderous rabble burst on the 
disorganized square no ordered volley, 

ut a few seattering shots met it. In- 
stantly pandemonium arose, The brunt 
of the charge burst on the right front 
eorner where the white men gathered. 
A demoniacal face rose by the young 
English lieutenant, a black arm short- 
ened itself, and a broad spear-blade 
glittered in the sunlight. A revolver 
spat eoldly, and the fierce black visage 
slipped away. Around the Englishman 
the fanatical rabble eddied. ‘‘Mount 
and try to rally the square!’’ yelled 
Blackwood, and his revolver spat out 
another bullet, Another fieree rush and 
Blackwood was down in the hot dust. 
A few savage thrusts and this gallant 
young officer had answered the last 
post. 

The horses were stampeding, and the 
troopers, now completely demoralized, 
were running in all directions, Round 
each white man danced a crowd of foe- 
men, Groups of snarling fiends and 
swinging weapons swayed round soli- 
tary khaki figures. Hillary, fighting 
heroically, went down under a weight 
of black bodies and hacking blades, 
Twenty yards away Dr, Ellis eaught a 
horse and commenced to mount, Some 
natives rushed at him, One speared 
his horse, the other two hurled them- 
selves at the doctor, His revolver spoke 
and one assailant erumpled up, The 
other jabbed his spear into Doetor El- 
lis’s shoulder, A black trooper ran up 
to the reseue and shot the spearman, 
Catching a horse, Private Moma Wurri- 
ki—that was his name—lifted the 
wounded medical officer, from whom the 
blood was gushing, into the saddle, At 
the same moment a short distanee away 
a similar struggle was proceeding. Mr. 
Seott was fighting with a few of the 
enemy for the possession of a horse, 
Private Moma Wurriki left the doetor 
and ran to Mr, Scott’s assistance, He 
caught Mr, Scott’s horse and handed 
him the bridle, at the same time mount- 
ing his own animal, As Mr, Seott 
swung himself in the stirrup one of 
the enemy stabbed at him and hurled 
him to the ground, At once he was 


instantly. right and left at 
the enemy, the black 

hay bet ta’ the vide of the 
wounded doe 


r, who waa or op 8 out 
of his saddle. In reporting the fight, 
and his own share in it, Dr. Ellis says: 

‘*When the enemy charged, the square 
was all broken and in a state of hope- 
less confusion, Those men who could 
catch a horse, whether it was their own 
or not was immaterial, got on horses 
and bolted for all they were worth. IL 
never saw Mr. Hillary again, I saw 
Blackwood on the ground with the ene- 
hn | round him, tr, Scott was to my 
left trying to mount his horse, I man- 
aged to eatch a horse and was going 
to mount when some men ran at ine, 
One killed my horse, I shot one, and 
the third stuck a spear in my shoulder, 
A trooper came up and shot the man 
who wounded me, and then eaught me 
a horse and lifted me into the saddle. 
This trooper undoubtedly saved my life, 
and did his best to save Mr, Scott’s,’’ 

To resume the sequenee of events, as 
Private Moma Wurriki was steadying 
the swaying doctor in his saddle, the 
only remaining white man, Sergeant 
Gosling, rode up with five black troopers 
whom he had rallied, Whilst these men 
were keeping the enemy occupied, a 
tourniquet was hastily rigged on the 
doctor to staunch the blood flow, and 
then this tiny British remnant galloped 
off up the ridge to get the Maxim, The 
gun was not in sight, and the enemy 
wore at their heels. It was now evident 
to Dr, Ellis and Sergeant Gosling that 
all the officers had been cut down, and 
it was equally evident that no more 
troopers could be rallied, It was in- 
stantly decided that the only course 
left open was to get back to the fort 
at Rokoth: It was useless to remain, 
that would almost certainly mean com- 
plete annihilation. The way out of the 
valley was open, and they tock it as 
rapidly as their horses could go over 
the rongh ground. The enemy were in 
hot pursuit, and were covering the 
ground as fast as the horses, but with 
constant facing reund and firing and 
short halts for volleys they were kept 
at a safe distance. Half a mile out of 
the valley, away to the right, the miss 
ing Maxim was sighted in the hands of 
the enemy. At this point another troop- 
er galloped up. He was one of the 
Maxim escort, and he reported to Ser- 
geant Gosling that the gun had arrived 
in the valley at the moment when the 
square was charged, Seeing the attaek, 
the native corporal in charge commenc- 
ed to get his gun into action, but be- 
fore he could open fire thirty or forty 
footmen rushed the gun and captared 
it. With the Maxim in the hands of 
the enemy, all lingering hope of a final 
rally or of taking up and fortifying 
a defensive position was dissipated. It 
was apparent to Sergeant Gosling that 
with his small weak foree and the 
enemy at his heels he would have a very 


tough job in getting back to Soketo, 
The doctor was wounded and faint, and 
had to be held in the saddle, and their 
progress was further impeded by two 


of fanatics, robbing, bo , nad kill. 
ing - sable villagers, and spreading 
diseontent. The fanaties had attained 
much prest from their victory at 
Satiru, and by reason of this the big 
native chiefs could not get their retain 
era to attack the marauding rebels, or 
revent many of theit subjects from 
oining. 

But retribution was on the way. The 
telegraph had done its work. ‘Twenty 
four hours after the news of the re 
verse reached the Governor, seventy-five 
rifles marched out of Zungeru en route 
for Sokoto, 214 miles away, At Kouta 
gora, half-way between the two placer 
Uhey were joined by seventy-five more 
and on March Ist, the one hundred and 
fifty trained rifles filed into Sokoto 
On Mareh 8th, another one hundred 
riflemen entered Sokoto. The reprise 
force was now ready. 

On the 10th, the striking force o! 
21 British officers, 9 British non-eoms 
and 517 native rank and file with fou 
guns, under the command of Majo 

oodwin, advanced on Satirn, to whie) 
place the Mallam and Dan Makafo wit) 
his hordes had retired. At two in th 
morning the foree marched out of & 
koto and at 7.30 Satiru was sighte: 
and the attack commenced, The enem) 
numbered about 4,000, and they wer 
spread all over the rocky valley as wel 
as in the village. In open formatio) 
they attacked the infantry square agai) 
and again, and charged the mounte 
troops fiercely. They tought with grea 
fanatical courage and disregard of life 
but met with great losses by Maxin 
and rifle fire. The village itself wa 
shelled with shrapnel, and then take 
at the point of the bayonet. Th 
enemy seattered all over the country) 
and were pursued by the monnted ir 
fantry. By five o’elock the Mahdi’ 
force was utterly broken, the risin; 
completely quelled, and the troops wit) 
but little loss on their way back t: 
Sokoto. 

Dan Makafo was shot in the leg dm 
ing the action, but escaped, to be afte 
wards brought into Sokcto by som 
country people from a village which h 
had previously burned. He was trie: 
by the Sokoto native court, condemne: 
to death, and shot ‘u the Sokcto marke 
place, The native court (of nativ: 
chiefs) also tried and executed fiv. 
more of the rebel leaders, The Mallar 
Isa was not found, and was presumabl 
killed in action, The bodies of Liet 
tenant Blackwood, Mr. Hillary, an 
Mr. Sectt were recovered and burte: 
with full military honors in Sokoto, 


THINGS THEY DO DIFFERENTL\ 
IN JAPAN 

ISITORS to the Shepherd’s Bust 
Exhibition in London who were 
privileged to see the Jupaues 
workmen engaged in putting up th 
different pavilions, in constructing th 
delightful gardens, and in manufactur 
ing that wonderful tree crowded wit) 
cherry blossoms, which, by its ver 
similitude to nature, will, we fane) 
deceive nine visitors out of ten at firs: 


lof the troopers having to ride one 
horse, 

Fortunately, the pursuing enemy, in 
addition to being on fvot, had no fire- 
arms, and their zeal was sufficiently 
tempered with discretion to prevent 
them getting too close to the seve 
riflas of the parsueds .--~--- &~ . 

After a running figat of an hour or 
so the natives gave up the chase, and 
the remainder of the journey into So- 
koto was finished safely. 

About four hours before Sergeant 
Gosling and his little band stumbled 
into the fort a messenger had ridden in 
to tell the non-commissioned officer (Ser- 
geant Slack), who had been left by 
Lieutenant Blackwood with twenty-five 
men and a Maxim gun in charge of the 
fort, that disaster had occurred at Sa- 
tiru, and that the assistance of his gun 
was required. Sergeant Slack left the 
fort, taking his gun and fifteen men. 
By the time he had gone six miles, piek- 
ing up panic-stricken stragglers and 
hearing all kinds of reports, he was met 
by a native on a Maxim gun horse, who 
told him that the gun was captured and 
all the white men killed and the enemy 
were advancing on Sokoto, 

Upon this Slack turned back, intend 
ing to hold the fort at all costs, On 
the way he met an important native 
chief and asked him to send assistanee 
into Sokoto. He also sent a messenger 
to the Sultan of Sokoto, detailing what 
had occurred, and asking him to send 
as many of his mounted spearmen as 
he could. Slack returned to the fort 
at about 1 p.m., and found Gosling and 
Dr. Ellis, At about two o’clock two 
hundred and fifty native horsemen gal- 
loped up to the fort, sent by the Sultan 
in response to Slack’s request. Mount- 
ed messengers had been despatehed by 
Dr, Ellis to Jegga, sixty miles away, 
where there were stationed thirty men 


sight in the Court of the Four Season: 
cannot but have been struck by th: 
fact that the Japanese workmen us: 
most of their tools in the exactly oy 
posite way from the European, I 
deed, there are many things they 4d: 
differently in Japan. For example, ; 
Japanese gentleman, upon entering + 
house, does not take off his hat, bu’ 
takes off his shoes. The student doe- 
not commence to read a book at th 
beginning, a8 we regard it, but at th 
end. And in place of lines erossing 
the page, they run up and down it 
He also reads from the right page t 
the left, and net as we do; and th 
‘*foot-notes’’ are placed at the to; 
and the greater margin of the bool 
is also found there. 

A Japanese house, too, is built dif 
ferently from an English one, The root 
which, with us, ie the last importan’ 
part of the outward strueture to b 
completed, is with the Japanese th: 
first thing to be finished. All the tool 
used by the carpenters and joiners hav: 
a reversed action. The Japanese car 
penter does not push a plane away fron 
him, but pulls it towards him. Th 
gimlets are ‘‘threaded’’ in the oppi 
site way from ours; the saws are mad: 
80 as to eut on the upward pull and no 
on the downward thrust; screws hav: 
their threads reversed, and keyhole 
are always made upside down and th 
keys turned backwards, 

In the house, when completed, th: 
beet rooms are found at the back; bu 
with us, the reverse is usually the case 
But this eccentricity of the Japanes: 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by rea 
son of the greater quiet and privae) 
enjoyed there on account of the fragil 
nature of most of the buildings them 
selves. In the house, if the elock ir 
an old one, it will have stationar) 
hands, with the face revolving back 


and an officer of the Northern Nigerian 
Regiment, asking the officer to bring 
in his foree to Sokoto. A messenger 
was also sent to Ambrusa, a hundred 
miles away, at which place was the tele- 
graph line head, From Ambrusa the 
news was telegraphed to the adminis- 
trative headquarters at Zungeru, ask- 
ing the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Frederick Lugard, to send up 
troops, 

The fort was strengthened, and food, 
water, and stores were got in. Every 
preparation for defence and siege was 
made, 


Por the rest of the day and the whole 
of the night the three Eurcpeans were 
on the constant ‘‘qui vive’’ for an at- 
tack, but none eame, The next day 
another five hundred horsemen were 
sent in by the paramount chiefs, and 
thus Sokoto was garrisoned to with- 
stand attack until the troops could get 
up country to take the offensive. 

It says mueh for the quality of Brit- 
ish administration and prestige, that 
the paramount native chiefs responded 
so promptly and willingly to the re- 
quests of the three isolated white men, 
survivors of a serious reverse to Brit- 
ish autnority, Had these chiefs pro- 
crastinated or refused their assistance 
there is no doubt that the whole of 
the ‘*Talawak’’ (the poorer ruled 
classes) in Sokoto province would have 
risen and joined the forces of the Mak 
di, and then every white man in the 
province would have been murdered, and 


through the adioining provinces down 
to the sen would have spread a disaf- 
fection which would have retarded the 
development of Northern Nigeria for 
years, However, they responded loyal 
ly and effectively, 

In the meantime, while Bokoto was 
being fortified and garrisoned against 
his attacks the Mallam Isa and Dan 
Makafo were marching through the 


attacked by several natives and killed !countryside with an ever-growing army 


ward, and the hours marked &, 7, 6 
5, 4, 3, and so on, reckoning onwar< 
from noon, 

Coming to the most social eustome 
after-dinner speeches are made befor 
the banquet, and thus are generally 
brief, possibly because the speaker ir 
as anxious to get to the ‘‘real busi 
ness’’ of the entertainment as is hi- 
audienee, One does not go to bed in 
Japan; the bed comes to you. Anc 
many Japanese commence washing th 
feet firet when engaged in their toilet 
If one meets a particularly festive 
looking procession wending its wa) 
through the streets it ie a funeral, anc 
the coffin is not laid on a bier, or car 
ried horizontally on a hearse, as wit) 
us, but is stood upright, and is burie« 
in the same position, 

Everyone knows that after a certaii 
age in England, ladies are not incline: 
to announce, and are even somewha! 
difident of admitting, if pressed, thei 
correct age, [nu Japan, they take pain> 
to let everyone know it by details o! 
their dress, and young women seem a) 
ways anxious to become old so tha 
they may enjoy the reverence and priv) 
leges of the aged. After all has bee: 
said, this strange characteristic of re 
versal is less confusing in its complete 
nese than it would be if it were inte: 
mittent. It has undoubtedly affecte: 
the life and morals of the race, ani 
the reason for what is incomprehensibl 
to the foreigner, in the latter in parti 
cular, must be sought in the attitude ot 
mind whieh centuries of -reversed idea 
cannot have failed to produce, 

When one desires to write to a Jap 
anese friend in Japan, one takes ¢ 
small or large roll of paper—not ¢t 
sheet—and begins the letter along th: 
eurve of the roll, and the former eom 
menees as ours would end, and vice 
versa; and when it is finished it is pu 
into an envelope which opens longwaye 
at the end. address, for a 


will read: ‘‘Japan, Tokio, MakoJims 
No, 66, Aki-ta-ya Mr.,’’ and the 

age stamp should be placed on the back 
In the same way, when shopping on 
finds the tradesman making out hir 
bills by putting down tne figures first 
and then the articles to which they re 
late. And should a sehoolboy be learn 
ing to write the Roman alphabet, he 
will commence the letters quite natur 
ally in the exactly opposite place t« 
that an English boy would do, A Jap 
anese gentleman, when going for a ride 
mounts his horse from the right-hand 
side, where the harness fastenings are 
the mane of the horse is on the lef: 
side, and when the animal is put bach 
into the stable it is done tail first, 

In Japan one finds alongside the 
most perfect idealism the most revolt 
ing realism in theatrical representa 
tions, and this, after all, is but an out 
ward indication of the strange blend 
ing qualities which has made the mod 
ern Japanese, who, whilst ander onl) 
superficial observation, appear the most 
pliant and easily influenced of people 
individuals capable of the most unyield 
ing persistence should oeeasion for thr 
exercise of that quality present ieself 

The Japanese of today are full ot 
tenderness and merey, whilst at the 
same time none can be more terrible 
ind immovably revengeful. Thus, by 
4 combination of totally contradictory 
characteristics and qualities, each ex 
treme being earried to its fullest limit 
instead of, as might have been expect 
ed, blending with and modifying the 
other, that modern Japan, whieh has s 
perplexed and astonished Wester: 
minds and Western nations, bas beer 
evolved, All the time the people were 
capable of the marvellous deeds and 
rapidity of development that have « 
recently gone to place them in the front 
rank of civilized peoples. 


Current Verse 


THE SISTERS 


Says the wind, I ean not find her, 

And the house, I ean not find her, 

Birds ean fly lesa fast than she, 

Thistledown less tauntingly. 

And when vapors veil the sua, 

Then her rapid rae is run, 

And the falling raindrops lave 

All she leaves us—just her grave, 
Nay, that is not really she; 
Tis her sister, Gayety. 


She, the trne one, does not wander, 
Sceketh not what lies beyond her; 
Vagrant pathe her footsteps shun, 
And the boldness of the sna, 
Rovers never share her smile, 
Yet she smileth all the while, 
And when dusk and raindrops come, 
Still she sitteth in my home, 
Gayety, how are thou less 
Than thy sister, Happiness, 


& a'@ 


COLOR 


The lovely things that I have watched 


unthinking, 
Unknowing, day by day, 


That their soft dyes nad steeped my 


soul in egior 
That will not fade away: 


Great saffron sunset clowds; and lark- 


spur distance, 
And miles of feneeless plain, 


And hillsides golden-green in that un- 


earthly 
Clear shining after rain; 


And nights of blue and pearl; amd long, 


smooth beaches 
Yellow as sunburnt wheat, 


Edged with a line of foam, that creams 


and hisses 
Enticing weary feet— 


{f I am tired, I call on these to help 


me 
To dream—and dawn-lit skies, 
Lemon and pink, or faintest, coolest 
lilee, 
Float on my soothed eyes. 


And emeralds, and sunset-hearted opals, 
And Asian marble, veined 


With scarlet fire; and cold green jade, 


and moonstones 
Misty and azure-stained— 


There is no night so black but you glow 
through it, 
There is no morn so drear, 


O Color of the World, but I ean find 


you 
Most tender, pure, and clear. 


(It wore, the 


One rapid 


tive 


eonsequently they 


held 
as possible. 
seat 


Tt has, I'm told, at times, cold hands 
Thet never wear a glove; 

Although the deck is often out, 
You never hear it squeal; 

It ne'er complains whene ‘or it gets 
A downright shameful deal. 

To draw a ecard, a peneil you 
Will never need at all; 

A hand of ecards don’t visit, though 
It sometimes gets a call; 

To buld one’s tomper in a game 
Is very little use, 

For if you pick a two-rpot up, 
You’re sure to raise the deuce. 


MONOTONY 


The same old face on the pillow, 


The same old boots by the door, 


They ’re all very well for a year or se, 


But later they're apt to bore, 


The same old weary chatter, 


The same obd accents shrill, 


The self same ‘‘ Why did I marry youf’’ 
The same, ‘‘D’ye love me stillf’’ 


The same old hand at the tea-pot, 


And—of this take careful mem.— 


The same old voice on the landing 


On returning at three a.m. 


You soon get need to beauty, 


And virtues are duller than sins, 


These same old beauties and virtues 


Ofttimes result in has beens. 


The same old—bnt I tire you, 


I’ve only myself to blame, 


I married when I was twenty-three, 


And you—you’'ll do the same! 
. . * 


MEN AND GIRLS 


‘Are men 96 blaeck?’’ she queried, 


‘* As they are painted, do you think$’’ 


In Western style I answered her: 


‘*Are girls,’’ I asked, ‘‘as pink?’’ 


*-. « 


THE HUNTERS 


A hunter pepped a partridge on a hill; 
It made a great 


todo, and then was 


etill 


It seems (when later on his bag he 


spied) 
It was the guide. 


One shot a squirrel in a nearby wood— 
A pretty shot, offhand, from where he 


stood, 
'y said, a shooting hat ef 
brown, 

And lived tn town.) 


And ome dispatched a rabbit for hie 


haul 


That later proved to menenre six feet 


tall; 


And, lest you think I’m handing you s 


myth— 


Its name was Smith. 


Another Nimrod slew the champion fox. 
He glimpsed him lurking in among the 


rocks, 
shot. It never spoke noe 
moved, 


Tue kmquest proved. 


A ‘‘cautious’’?’ man espied a gleam of 


brown; 


town? 


But while he pondered by the river’s 


rim 
Jones potted him, 


HOW TO ACT IN A RAILROAD 


WRECE 


HAT should one do when a traim 
rune off the track? Fall on the 
floor and grasp the frame of the 


seat? Few would be apt to act thus, 


and yet it is the proper and safe meth- 
od of proeedure, we are told by a cor- 
respondent of ‘*Railway and Locomo- 

Engineering.’’ Above all things, 
says our mentor, don’t stand up and 
scream! Most passengers leap to their 
feet and do not hold on to anything; 


are tossed abcut like 


peas in a bay, with what results may 


be imagined. The writer begins by 
narrating an experience of his own 
when a train left the rails, He says: 


‘When the tumult began a passenger 


stood up and shouted at the top of his 
voice, 
peating the unanswered query several 
times. 
had 
dropped 


What in hell’s the matter?’ re- 
I knew what was the matter, but 
leisure to explain, and just 
upon the floor and grasp- 
frame of my seat and 
taking the jolts as rigidly 
Hat-racks, hand baggage, 
splintered head lining, 


no 


the 
on, 


cushions, 


and miscellaneous articles began to ay 
about, and I found the seat frame af- 
forded comfortable protection from the 
missiles that damaged some exposed 
limba. 

‘““The tumult could not have lasted 
half a minute, but it seemed a long 
time till the end eame by the car tum- 


Praise be to God who gave this gift of 
eolor 
Whieh who shall seek shall find; 
Praise be to God who gives me strength 
to hold it 
Though I were stricken blind. 


eh ers ing over with a terrifie jolt, At that 

WOMEN OF INVER instant, the man who had shouted so 

Pei vociferously ‘What’s the matter?’ was 

W sis Ra Inver—’tis straight Ye) shot through the window like a huge 
stand, 


torpedo. Most of the people who had 
been on the upper side came down in 
heaps when the ear turned over. I wae 
on the lower side. and settled softly 
upon the head lining when the car came 
to rest. 

‘*T bad been in a similar accident 
onee before and knew, not only what 
to do, but kept my attention upon what 
the other passengers were doing. Moet 
of them stood up or sat without holding 
fast to the seats, so that they were 
thrown about by the plunging and jolt- 
ing of the ear, Then a mass of human 
beings seemed to drop from the higher 
to the lower level when the car went 
over, Many of them were badly bruis- 


Full ankle deep in the shiftin’ sand, 
Your eyes on the sea an’ your baeks 
to the land 
When the fishin’ fleet set sail. 
Grim are your eyes with the hunger 
then, 
Sayin’ ‘‘Godspeed!’’ to your fisher men, 
in your heart ye pray they may come 
again, 
But your lips are makin’ the Wail. 


Women of Inver—-ye work all day, 
Mendin’ the nets, your eyes on the bay; 
‘Tie mueh ye are thinkin’ tho’ little ye 
aay; 
As ye watch for the tide to turn, 


Ye count the hours there’s left of) 44 through being pitched about, paine 

> light, P that might have been avoided had they 

Ye Lact ol the minute the sea breeks) gronped upon the floor and clung to the 
’ seat frames. 

Yo smell the fog as it eweeps into) «yt jg difieult instructing pereons 

sight, ’ P how to do in case of the derailment of 

a aa cheeks wi’ the salt sting), train they are riding in, but sound 


advice is to drop upon the floor, prefer- 
ably in the aisle, or cling to the seat 
frame, The impulse to stand up and 
howl should be restrained, In a former 
derailment accident that I experienced 


Women of Inver—the night is long, 
When death winds how! an’ the tide 
runs strong, 


an Fe Doe your beads in a buddled a woman on the seat opposite to a | 

at 4 stood up and proceeded to scream. 

W ate the turf on the hearth glows) outed to her to sit down on the floor, 
al. 


but she paid no attention, and when the 

car fell over on its side she was pre- 

jected upon me like a pile-weight, Bhe 

was nearly as big as a eow, and the 

»}impaet of her ly almost finished my, 
career,’’ 


‘*O Mary, Mother of God!'’ ye ery; 
‘*Mothers are we, if our men must die: 
Let us spade their graves where the 
earth is dry, 
Make the sea give us baek our dead.’ 


. * 
A DECK OF CARDS 


A deck of eards has many hearts 
But never falle in love; 


No one has yet inventetd a tire Ghat 
will keep the matrimonial car frem 
skidding. 

4 


Was it a deer—or Jones, a frichd from 


‘ann 


Rk. Joseph Treacher fixed his silk 
hat firmly on his head, turned up 
the collar of his overcoat, and 

then opening the door, took his umbrel- 
la from the stand and gloomily survey- 
@d the secve outside. 

The path down to the gate lay thick 
with snow, the throe sets of footmarks 
—thoas of the milkman, the postman, 
and the paper boy--were being rapidly 
obliterated, and the condition of the 
road beyond the snow-covered privet 
hedge would certainly have aroused en 
thusiasm in the heart of a schoolboy; 
but it brought about an entirely differ 
eut feeling in the breast of the portly, 
middle-aged city merchant about to veo 
ture on the mile and a half walk to the 
station, 

**Josephi’’ 

The voice was that of his wife, Mrs, 
Treacher was seated over the fire in 
the dining-room with the morning paper 
spread out before her, 

‘*Yes, dear?’’ suid Mr. Treacher, 
e@hoking down the remark he had been 
about to make, 

‘*Make haste and shut the door, and 
don’t forget the turkey—a plump bird 
ef about tourteen pounds, 
son's and 4 

As Mr, Treacher had heard the neces 
sary virtues of the bird he was to pur 
ehase in the city about a dozen times 
within the last twenty-four hours, he 
saw io necessity to listen further, so 
he cbeyed his wife's first behest, aud 
elosed the front door behind him. 

The walk to the station proved to be 
even worse than he had been gloomily 
Picturing it since rising that morning; 
he touud that the snow, threatening 
evernight, had done its work well, and 
succeeded in making this Christmas Eve 
bear a marked resemblance to the pic- 
tures in the Christmas numbers that 


decorated the bookstall at the railway | 


terminus. 

‘*The pleasures of living in the ¢oun- 
try!’’ ejaculated Mr. Treacher, after ex 
tricating himself from a cunningly-con 
eealed ditch and groping for his umbrel 
Ia. ‘‘Bah! I was a fool to move from 
Kensington. In a civilized place the 
snow is cleared away before respectable 
people have to get about, Confound it 
aM, I shall miss that wretched train | 
wmless I run!’’ 

Mr. Treacher lived twenty miles out | 
ef London, in the little Surrey village 
ef Coulsford, or, to be more correct, in 
@ pretty little villa on a newly-opened 
estate, a mile and a half from the vil 
lage and station. He had lived there 
for two years, and save on Saturdays 
and the three weeks’ vacation that he 
permitted himself in the summer, had 
caught the 9.40 each morning, with a 
machine-like regularity, There was an 
earlier train, just berore nine, which 


Go to Ham- | 


Treacher’s Christmas Turkey 


inlaw who were to spend the next day 
with them, 

lle made for Leadenhall Market, an 
xious to get his shopping dove and to 
be free to catch the 3.10 train, The 
dealer whom he usually patronized came 
eagerly forward, 

**T want a turkey, 
er. ‘‘It must be—— 

Ile checked himself from repeating 
his wife's definition of what a turkey 
should be, ‘*1t must be a good bird, 
about fourteen pounda,’’ 
| **L've got the very thing for you, a 
| beautiful bird this; firteen pounds, sir; 
jaud you can have it for the same num 
j ber of shillings.’’ 


’’ said Mr, Treach- 


| Mr. Treacher gingerly poked ite 
breast. 
**Grand bird, sir,’’ said the sales- 


}man; ‘‘eame from a farm in Norfolk, 
jouly yesterday,’’ 

** All right,’’ said Mr, Treacher, ‘‘1°l 
}take it; put it in a bag, and hurry up, 
| please.’’ 

He fidgeted whilst the man put the 
bird into a mat basket, paid for it, and 
} then walked rapidly towards the station. 

It was when he was half-way up the 
Station approach, with five minutes in 
|which to cateh the train, that Mr. 
Treacher suddenly remembered to buy 
his tobacco, A Christmas without to 
| bacco would be torture; but there was 
ouly a small shop in the village, and 
that did not stock his favorite mixture. 

There was but cone thing for it; he 
must miss the 3,10 and go home by the 
four o'clock, Muttering un-Christmas 
like remarks, he turned about, and went 
out into the snow and slush again, 

A quarter of an hour later he return- 
jed to find that the 3.10 had been a 
quarter of an hour late in starting, ow 
ing to the heavy Christmas traflic, and 
jthat he had only missed it by half a 
| miuute. 

After speaking eloquently to the 
ticket-collector tor some few minutes, 


he returned wrathfully away and ran 
into the arms of Reynolds, the junior 
partner of a firm with which he did a 
good deal of business, 

**Hullo, old man!’’ cried his friend, 
joyfully. ‘*Came up for a slack time 
today, and have been kept hard at it 
over a dispute with an inhuman wretch 
who has no respect for this festive sea 
son. Come and have a drink.’’ 

Mr. Treacher assented eagerly; he 
was a very temperate man, but he felt 
that he needed something after his 
tramp through the snow aad his heated 
argument with the ticket-collector, Be 
sides, Reynolds was an influential young 
fellow, a man to keep in with, 

Treacher had plenty ot time, and he 
talked business with young Reynolds, 
who seemed in no hurry to catch the 
local train for Sydenham, where he lived 


conveyed humbler folk to their offices, 
but the train after the 9.40 was a slow 
ete, at half-past eleven, and it took the 
best part of an hour to do the journey. 

He broke into an awkward run, the 


snow got nto Wis boote> and “playfutiv 


trickled down his neck; his breath, with 
the unusual exercise and the lurid sum 
Mivg- up of the situation, came in short, 
panting gasps, but he arrived on the up 
latform at the moment as the 
Seka Expreas, and the stationmaster 
bundled him into a first-class smoking 
carriage. 
**Seasonable weather be hanged, sir!’’ 
the only other oceupant of the carriage. 
‘*Seasonable weather be hanger, sir!’’ 
eried Mr, Treacher, as he felt a little 
stream of melted snow running down 
his back, and wriggled wrathfully in 
his seat. ‘‘Seascnable weather be——’’ 
The stranger buried himself in bis! 
aper, whilst Mr. Treacher continued 
Eis remarks about the weather, the gross 
neglect of the Rural District Council 
the sinfulness of ditches that allowed 
themselves to be disguised into traps 
for the unwary, and the ultimate fate! 


same 


with his father. 

He wished his young friend all the 
joys of the festive season outside the 
barrier of the local platform, and then 
hurried along to the main-line platform, 
from which his own traip departed, 

To the surprise of everyone, the four 
o'clock train backed alongside the plat 
form at one minute to four, and the 
officials, rapidly recovering from their 
amazement, decided to give a similar 
shock to their colleagues farther down 
the line by getting the train off on time 
and hustled the passengers into their 
seats. 

Mr, Treacher, muttering ‘‘Coulsford’’ 
several times in a somewhat excited 
voice to an inspector, who pleasantly 
demanded to know where he wished to 
go, got into a first-class smoker. 

He sank into a corner seat, and beam- 
ed genially upon the other three occu- 
pants of the carriage, then withdrew 
a cigar from his case, lit it, and puffed 
out a clond of smoke, feeling at peace 
with mankind. 

**Right away!’’ 

A whistle shrilled out, a green flag 
fluttered at either end of the train, and 


of house-agents, whose glowing adver-|it began to glide from the platform, 


tisements led men, unqualified for the 
Occupation of Polar explorers, to come 
and live in the country, 

Then, having exhausted himself, Mr. 
Treacher, feeling cold and 
back and gloomily regarded the great 
stretches of white country and the dull 
leaden sky, 


But when the train, nearly a quarter 


of an hour lace, glided into the London | 


terminus, Mr. Treacher pulled himself 
together, Men who knew him well de- 
clared that he had three distinct per- 
sonalities; at home he was terribly 
afrail of his strong-minded wife, and 
wus a meek little man, on the journey 
to and from London he was in the chry- 
salis stage, aud in the city he was a 
Biartinet, It would have been the great- 
est joy in some of his clerks’ lives to 
have seen their employer in his home- 
life. 

On this Christmas Eve morning, Mr. 
Treacher paid an unusual visit to the 
refreshment bar, had a brandy and eoda, 
to combat the evil effects of the snow, 
lit a cigar, and, in a far happier frame 
ef mind, walked rapidly along the snow 
cleared pavements to his offices in Bish 
opsgate Street, 

There was to be little work done that 
day, and at one o’clock Mr. Treacher 
came out of his private office to go to 
lunch, announced to the head elerk that 
he would not return, and that the staff 
were at liberty to leave, and then, with 
a casual ‘‘ Merry Christmas,’’ he strode 
out and made his way to his favorite 
restaurant, and ate a good lunch. 

Then came the business of buying 
the turkey. 

From the time of their marriage, 
some ten years ago, Mrs, Treacher had 
declared always that a man who was 
in London almost every day, must by 
mature be a good shopper, and in con- 
Sequence Mr. Treacher had become a 
sort of common carrier, He did not 
appreciate the honor, and time after 
time had been tempted to do something 
that would lose him his proud title, 
but at the last moment bis courage had 
failed, and therefore this Christmas, as 
in years gone by, he had to buy the 
bird that was to provide the feast for 
his wife, and himself, and two brothers- 
from jumping out at the terminus 
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va Lae | 


Then Mr. Treacher'’s eye fell upon a 
turkey peacefully reposing upon the 
jrack above a gentleman in the opposite 
corner, who, with his heal sunk oa his 


damp, sat| breast, was slumbering. 


He glanced quickly up to see if his 
bird were over his head, paled slightly, 
jand looked at the seat beside him, But 


}there was no turkey in the rack or 
upon the seat. Then, with a shock that 
caused him to drop his cigar to the 


{floor and made him start to his feet, 
he realized that he must have left the 
bird in the refreshment room, 


He let down the window, allowing a 
quantity of cold air and snow to come 


into the carriage, and fumbled for the 
handle of the door, 


But even as he fumbled, the train 
drew clear of the platform, and a pair 
of strong arms pulled him back into the 
centre of the carriage. 

‘‘Let me go, you fool,’’ he panted. 
‘*T’ve left my turkey behind!’’ 

The elderly gentleman who was clasp 
ing him affectionately around the waist 
explained brutally that, whilst in the 
ordinary way he had no interest what- 
ever in Mr. Treacher’s life, he was de 
termined not to be summoned ae a wit- 
ness at an inquest at Christmas time, 
and therefore he would have to go tur- 
key-less, at all events, so far as the 
next stopping-place, 

By this time the train had got up a 
good speed, and Mr, Treacher was al- 
lowed his freedom, He picked up his 
cigar and sat back in his seat, glaring 
at his preserver, trying to think of some 
causie remark, but, instead, thinking 
how he would dare face his wife witb- 
out the turkey, 

What excuse could he make? To 
admit he had left the bird on a stool 
in a refreshment-room would be mad- 
ness. His head thoroughly cleared now, 
he racked bjs brains to think of some 
plausible story, but without success. He 
knew that Mrs, Treacher was a keen 
cross-examiner, and that it would be 
easier to deceive the cleverest counsel 
at the Bar than his wife. 

But what could he dof 

The train began to slow down for the 
first stop at a semi-country station 
about twelve miles out, For a moment 
he thought of alighting and going back 
to town, but he felt certain that the 
turkey would have vanished, and a late 
return would mean almost as much 
trouble as to go home birdless. 

The man who had prevented him 
alighted, and whilst Mr. Treacher was 
debating as to whether he should fol 


low his example, and try te buy another 
turkey in the small town, the train 
started again on its way to Maythorpe, 
the station before Coulsford, 

Then Mr. Treacher, staring gloomily 
around, rested his eye on the gentleman 
who was sleeping peacefully and who 
had a fine looking turkey in a basket 
above his head, 

Mr, Treacher decided regretfully that 
he must have been keeping Christmas 
already, and that he was likely to leave 
the bird behind, or drop it by the way- 
side. 

To Mr, Treacher the loss of his turkey 
was a tragedy. 

Ile leant across the carriage and 
prodded the sleeping man with the point 
of his umbrella, 

The gentleman opened his eyes and 
stared blinkingly at him, 

“*T'll buy your turkey,’ 
Treacher, q 

The sleeping man informed him, in 
a voice with a good deal of anger in 
it, that he wasn’t a poulterer and had 
no intention of starting in the busi 
ness to oblige any madman that he met 
casually in the train, He further in 
formed Mr, Treacher that if he again 
put his umbrella anywhere in his diree 
tion, he (Mr, Treacher) would have no 
appetite for turkey or anything else on 
the next day. , 

“I'll give you a sovereign for it,’’ 
said Mr, Treacher desperately. 

‘*You're intoxicated,’’ said the sleepy 
man with dignity, and composed him 
self to slumber again. 


’ said Mr. 
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illighted platform, a 
‘eursed him Leneath his breath as he 
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the name loudly as the train came to a 
stop alongside the snow-covered and 
nd Mr, Treacher 


jumped quickly out and gently closed 
the door, 

The stranger slept on, and Mr, Treach 
}er, who had only once or twice used this 
station before, saw the red lights of 
the train disappear into the darknes& 
as he unbuttoned his coat to show an 
officious porter his season ticket. 

‘Then, with umbrella in one hand and 
the mat basket in the other, he set off 
triumphantly for homet 

True, the walk was rather over a mile 
more than if he had gone to Coulsford, 
and the roads, if anything, worse; but 
he did not care—he had his turkey, 

He stumbled along manfully for near. 
iy a couple of miles, and, seeing no 
signs of habitation, began to think he 
had lost his way. Then to his joy he 
espied the village constable going his 
rounds, and discovered that» he was on 
the right road, and within half a mile 
of his residence. 

The constable wished him a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas,’’ and received half-a-crown, 
and then Mr. Treacher joyfully resumed 
his tramp. 

Only half a mile more, then a cheery 
fire, something hot to keep away a pos 
sible chill, the turkey to give his wife, 
together with the excuse of trains be 
ing late to account for his tardy arrival 
home, 

Then the look of joy left Mr. Treach- 
er’s face, and he stood in the middle 
of the dark road, white and trembling. 

What a fool he had been to speak 
to that policeman! 

Regardless of the snow that swirled 
and eddied around him, he stood there 
thinking over the desperate situation, 
and slowly realizing that, instead of 
doing all in his power to avoid detec- 
tion, he had done everything to put 
the police on his track, 


BAEY’S FIRST CHRISTMAS 


(By Margaret C, Hays) 


What funny people my folks are! 

Theyse got a great big tree, 

And filled it up, from top to toe, 

With glitt’ry things for me. 

It makes me laugh to see how bright 

That big tree is, with balls and light. 

(If they don’t give me those balls by 
m-by, : 

[’m goin’ to ery—an’ ery—an’ ery.) 


Jus’ now 1’m being played with.—Oh, 


Such lots of things that please me so!— 
A funny man ’at dances gay. 
**Pull this string, Baby dear,’’ 'ey say. 


Mr. Treacher flushed angrily, but felt 
too miserable to attempt any retort, and 
sat back, staring enviously at the bird 
on the rack. <A dishonest man, he told 
himself, could easily make off with the 
turkey at the next station, It was for- 
tunate for the sleepy man that he was 
travelling with Mr, Joseph Treacher, of 
Treacher & Nield, shipping merchants; 
otherwise—— 

**No,’’ said Mr, Treaeher, firmly, as 
an idea leaped into his mind. 

‘*No,’’ he repeated less firmly a few 
seconds later, as he stared longingly at 
the mat basket cn the rack, just such 
another bag as he had earried proudly 
from Leadeuhall Market. 

Suddenly he tore a leaf out of his 
pocketbook. 

‘‘f am leaving a sovereign to pay 
for the bird,’? he wrote; and then, 
wrapping the coin in the paper, he 
placed it in the’stranger’s upturned silk 
hat that stood on the seat beside him, 

‘‘T must get out at Maythorpe,’’ he 
muttered, as he took the bird down 
from the rack, and, buttoning up his 
overcoat, stood ready to alight, dread 
ing that the grinding of the brakes 
would wake his sleeping vietim, 

‘*Maythorpel’’ 

The solitary porter on duty shouted 
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WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT 
BABY'S OWN TABLETS 


Mothers having once used Baby's 
Own Tablets for their little ones would 
not be without thom, These Tablets are 
a never failing remedy for the little 
ills such as constipation, colic, worms, 
colds, ete., that afflict so many little 
ones, And then, too, they ean be given 
with absolute safety to the youngest 
child for they are sold under the guar- 
antee of a government analyst to con 
tain uo opiate or other harmful drug. 
Concerning them Mrs, Chas. Whatley, 
Peterboro, Ont., writes: ‘‘I have used 
Baby's Own Tablets for my little girl 
and have found them to be of great 

alue. Others to whom I have recom- 
mended the Tablets say they would not 
he withoue them,’’ Sold by medicine 
dealers or by mail at 25 cents a box 
‘rom Tho Dr, Williams’ Medicine Co., 


Brockville, Ont, 


(Drawn by Rose O'Neill) 


But I jus’ laugh an’ crow an’ see 

The children dance my toys for me, 

I sit all warm on mother’s lap—— 

An’ when 1’m pleased, my hands I elap. 

My little sisters laugh an’ sing, 

‘*See, Baby, see this pretty thing!’’ 

My little brothers bring me toys— 

They’re pretty nice,—those little boys. 

Ise had my nap an’ bath an’ milk, 

So now Life seems as fine as silk: 

(If I don’t get those balls, though, by 
m-by, 

Ise goin’ to ery—an’ ery—an’ ery.) 


By getting out at Maythorpe, he had 
| had to show his season-ticket; the por- 
ter may or may not have noticed his 
name, and would certainly be able to 
describe him. Then the constable knew 
him, and had met him carrying the 
turkey on the road from Maythorpe sta- 
tion to his house, 

Beads of perspiration stood out on 
his forehead as he slowly resumed his 
walk, Suppose at Coulsford or at the 
next station the man gave notice of 
the robbery, he might be arrested that 
night. ‘iae etranger might even deny 
that he had left a sovereign. 
Christmas in jail! 


Mr, Treacher told himself that he was 
about twenty different varieties of a 
fool, but it afforded him no consolation, 
The lights of the dozen or so villas, of 
which his was one, cheered him but 
little, though he schooled himself to 
show no agitation before his wife, It 
was possible that the man would pre- 
fer the sovereign to the turkey; he 
might feel that to prosecute a respec- 
table, middle-aged city man would make 
him look like a fool, as it would the 
accused, 

But the suspense was terrible, 


‘*You’re late, Joseph,’’ said Mrs, 
Treacher, as he entered the snug dining 
room, and laid the turkey on the table. 
‘*But I see you've got the turkey. 
What is its weight?’’ 

“Pit ‘> Mr. Treacher cheeked 
himself, remembering that he had no 
idea of the weight of the bird belong- 
ing to his victim, save that it had seem- 
ed very heavy on the long tramp from 
the station, ‘'I—er—think—er—it’s 
about what you said, my dear,’’ 

‘*T trust it is,’’ said his wife, short- 
ly, and bore the bird off to the kitchen 
to be weighed, 


‘'It'’s a very fair turkey,’’ she said 
on her return, which caused Mr, Treach 
er to start guiltily from his gloomy 
eontemplation of the fire; ‘‘it weighs 
exactly fifteen pounds,’’ 

‘‘That’s strange!’’ murmured Mr. 
Treacher-——‘‘that is,’’ he added hastily 
— ‘it’s funny I should have got such 
a good bird at about the size you want- 
ed, I mean ” 

‘‘Joseph,’’ suid his wife, severely, ‘‘1 


most premium concerns. These beau 
Pree, yare solid gold fbell Rings Warranteed) 


set with various colored, 
Any one Free for selling 6 


‘Tablete. Order 


CAKACIAN MEDICINE CO., Watch Dept., 


‘kling jewels, Wo will giro 
ee only at 250, each of our 
the Tablets without delay, Address 


<7 MONTREAL. No 4 


don’t believe you know what you do}any risks, and kept the paper before 


mean,’ 

All the evening Mr. Treacher started 
guiltily when a knock or ring came to 
the door, Each moment he expected 
to see the portly village constable enter 
his sitting room, 

Two neighbors came for a game of 
whist, and he lost what little reputation 
he had possessed as a player. 

Christmas Day and Boxing Day were 
certainly not merry tor Mr, Treacher. 
Each mouthful he took of the stolen 
bird almost choked him. He pictured 
himself in the dock, heard the magis 
trate saying that the act must have been 
committetd as a drunken freak, and 
fining him heavily as a warning. 

Oh, how his friends would chaff him. 
Coulsford would be an impossible place 
to reside in, His partner, already far 
too pushing, would take a still more 
prominent position, 

On Boxing Night he was so miserable 
at the thought of the morrow that he 
sat up late with his two  brothers-in- 
law, dreading to go to bed and dream 
of disgrace. 


Mr, Treacher awoke the next morn- 
ing with a foreboding of ill to come. 
It was possible that the police might 
have postponed action until after the 
holidays, cr that the vietim of the rob 
bery had not yet set them on his track. 

In his misery he scarcely heard the 
opinions of Mrs. Treacher on his be 
havior in retiring so late on the pre 
vious night. He realized vaguely that 
he was being compared to all the crim 
inals of recent years, greatly to the ad 
vantage of the latter. 

The road to the station was, if pos 
sible, worse that when Mr, Treacher 
had stumbled along it on the morning 
of Christmas Eve, for a thaw had se 
in the previous day, and he had tk 
wade through a lane of brownish whit: 
slush, that defied any ordinary boot: 
to deny its admittance. But Mr 
Treacher had no heart to be angry. 
Mechanically he tipped the beaming anc 
attentive railway servants, and ther 
stood on the platform, lost in thought 
waiting for the London train, rejoice: 
to find that none of the men he knew 
were travelling by it. 

The train came in sharp to time, for 

cre wre ttte—tremre that day, and 
Mr, Treacher entered the first first-class 
smoking compartment hegeame to. 

se but mind, you chaps, you must 
n’t let it go any farther, or I should 
be the laughing-stocx of the place.’’ 

Mr. Treacher sat as one turned tc 
stone, 

A man sitting next but one to him 
was leaning forward and talking to 
two others, evidently friends—and the 
man was the man from whom he had 
stolen the turkey! 

With trembling hands he held up his 
newspaper in front of him, and listen 
ed eagerly to what his victim had t« 
say. 

‘*Rummiest thing going,’’ he 
on, ‘‘T had a pretty busy time or 
Christmas Eve; started early in the 
morning, and felt tired out by lunch 
time, and I had only just timé to get a 
drink in the refreshment-room befor« 
catching the train. Now, my wife had 
asked me to get a turkey in town, s« 
knowing that my memory’s rotten, 1 
bought it early and sent my office-boy 
down with it; but, hang me, if I didn’t 
forget all about it. As I finished my 
drink, T saw a turkey on a stool beside 
me, and picked it up and walked off 
with it, thinking it was my own.,’’ 

‘*Awkward for the other chap!’’ said 
one of the men, 

‘*Rotten. I wish I could find him 
and explain; but, listen, here comes the 
joke. In the train a fussy little ehap 
offered me a sovereign for the bird!’? 

A roar of leughter came from tie 
other men. Mr Treacher’s face hecaw 
ermmson, his eyes were staring from bis 
head, and he seemed on the verge ef 
in i poplectie fit. 

‘*T was half asleep and IT lon’? know 
what I said to him; but, of course, at 
the time, thought the turkey was 
mine, so IT choked him off, and mas 
have gone to sleep again, Anyhow, just 
before we got to cur station 1 weke up 
unl when I looked for the turkey it was 
gone, but in my hat was a sovereign 
done up in thes piece of papeyr,’’ 

He passed the paper around. 

Mr. Treacher, deeply interested in 
the leadine article, had the newspaper 
spread upside down in front of him. 
Me had stolen his own bird; he had 
paid a sovereign to obtain it from the 
man who had no right to it; he had 
spoilt his Christmas day 


The paper was read with amusement 
by the two men, and then passed back 

‘*T tell you the shock woke me uj; 
thoroughly, and when I got home an¢ 
found that my boy had brought the 
turkey I had ordered down all right 
I was beastly worried. I’d done some 
poor brute out of his Christmas dinner 
and stood a good chance of being run 
in or something unpleasant, but there 
was nothing to be done, I’m going 
into the refreshment-room to see if the 
chap left his name, Probably he’ll call 
in today, and they’ll take his name 
and address, and let me know, I ean’t 
remember what the wretched little 
scoundrel who pinched the bird was like 
so I can’t hand him the balance is 
there’s any due,’’ 

Mr. Treacher sat very still as the 
train rolled onwards; he was not taking 


went 


a 


No man or woman should hobble pain- 
folly about because of corns when so 
vertain a relief is at hand as Holloway 's 
Corn Cure, 


his face, 

‘*Suppose no one claims the money??? 
asked one of the men, 

‘Oh, I shall wait a week, and if no 
thing happens, I shall give the quid te 
the local hospital.’’ 


The local hospital benefited to the ex 
teut of one pound, 


THE OLDEST ROSE-BUSH 


O far as is known, the oldest rose 
i) bush in the world is the one ow 
the cathedral wall at Hildesheim, 
Jermany. It can be traced back with 
certainty to the eleventh century, whes 
the cathedral records show that an iter 
of expense to the caretakers of the am 
cient edifice. The main trunk of the 
bush is twenty inehes through, and the 
branehes #pread over the wall to a 
height of twenty-five feet. 

Though the oldest, this is by ne 
means the largest rose-bush in Germany. 
The largest one in that country, and 
very likely in all Europe, is the one ip 
the Wehrle Garden in Freiburg. This 
runs up to a height of one hundred and 
fifteen feet. The stock is wild rose, and 
the graft, made thirty years ago, a tea 
rose of the Chromatella variety, There 
is an enormous Banksia rose at the 
Castle of Chillon, on Lake Geneva, that 
is better known to tourists than either 
of these, though, as aematter of fact, 
it is exceeded in size by the one of the 
same variety in the Marine Gardens of 
Toulon. This one spreads over a space 
of eighty feet wide and fifteen feet 
high, and has as many as fifty thousand 
of its flowers in bloom at- once. 


“THE tuatara lizard, found in New 
Zealand, is one of the most ancient 
forms of animal lice now found om 

earth. Originally this lizard possessed 
four eyes, but in the course of the ager 
it has lost one pair and must now get 
along with two, The tuatara lays egge 
which are remarkable in that they re 
quire fourteen months to hateh, the em 
bryo passing the winter in a state ef 
hibernation, 

These small survivors of past ages are 
found only in a few localities and are 
becoming | very scaree, collectors from 
every part of the world being contine 
ally on their trail. They are abcut twe 
feet in length, and, in common with 
other lizards, have the fortunate charae 
teristics of being able to replace por 
tions of their limbs or tails which have 
been destroyed, It is asserted that one 
of these lizards, owned by a naturalist, 
had the misfortune some time ago te 
lose an eye, and that a complete eye. 
perfect in every way, has grown in the 
place of the old one, 


In view of the fact that it has bees 
lecided to abolish the red trousers of 
he Prench soldiers, it is interesting te 
ote that one British regiment, the fa 
nous lith Hussars, still wears this 
-olored article of dress, 

People speak seoflingly of the pos 
ibility of a serious epidemic of plague 
in England, basing their belief on the 
long immunity from the scourge. We 
ought to remember, however, that pre 
vious to the recent great outbreak is 
Bombay there had not been a single 


ease of plague in that eity for 184 
years, 


——— Lee 


MAKE YOUR CROFS PAY 


We all know that the seeding condi 
tions in the Northwest ure peculiar and 
trying. Sometimes the soil is so dry 
that it blows over into the adjoining 
eounty, while on the other hand, whes 
wet, it is as sticky as glue, The large 
acreages sown demand the use of the 
largest size drills, and the draft of the 
machine should be such that ordinary 
teams will be able to do the work with- 
out undue exertion, ‘lhe furrow opens 
ers, whether single disk, double disk or 
shoe, must be of a pattern that will 
work properly, Under all conditions the 
drill must be able to plant the seed 
at an even depth, This is imperative, 
because even sowing means even grow- 
ing, uniform ripening and high grading 
of the grain. This is especially vital 
to the Northwestern farmer, on account 
of the short growing season, the frost 
leaving the ground late in the spring 
and coming early in the fall. The feed 
must be able to handle in wide range of 
quantities all seeds that are sown with 
a grain drill, including flax, treated 
wheat, ete, It must be a positive foree 
feed, The frame should be able to sup 
port its load and not sag. All of theese 
conditions are fully met in the Light 
Draft Roller Bearing Kentucky Drill 
Uhis drill was made especially for the 
Northwest, after years of experience ip 
the fields. It is decidedly a North- 
western machine—nothing else, It is ® 
drill that can and will do your work as 
it should be done—a drill that will stand 
hard usage. The double disks and single 
disks have bearings that will last and 
that are properly lubricated. These 
bearings are dust-proof and make the 
disks very lively in action, The shoe has 
4 tool steel removable and renewable 
heel that readily seours and bas long 
wear in it. The hoppers have large 
carrying capacity, The frame is ef 
choicest steei, thoroughly braeed and 
trussed, Go to your local dealer and see 
one, Send for a Kentueky eatalegee to 
The American Seeding-Machine Ge, Ea- 
corporated, King and James Sta, Winni 
neg, and go to your local dealer and 
insist on seeing the Kentueky, Remem- 
ber, this drill is sold under s bread 
guarantee and liberal warranty that 
means much to you. ‘ 
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eo: the quiet, 


— NR Seg roms 


AM did not open the telegram 
wntil she had made sure that 

Chap was not watching her. The 
messenger waited in the dimly lighted 
wallway, his cap off, his round, boyish 
faee alight with anticipation, 

Baek in the studio came Chap’s roll- 
img tones, a bit husky from the culd 
he had caught crossing the ferry in the 
storm, but still sweet and happy, with 
just & suggestion of a lisp. Chap was 

roud ef that lisp. It marked an epoch 

his life, when, as he had said, ‘‘a 

| eet good toof dropped out.’’ They 
ad treated the event with the distine- 
tien it deserved, he and the girlish per- 
son be called ‘‘ Muvver.’’ They had act- 
ed quite foolishly over it, wrapped it in 
pink cotton and sent it off in a tiny 
gt Agee as a present to the father 

y way out West, with a line to the 
effect that Chap had made it all him- 
self, and it had taken him six and a half 
years to do it, 


*(Car-rull, bruvvers, car-rull! Car-rull 
joyfullee! : 

Car-rull the good tidings, ear-rull merri- 
lee!’? 


Somehow the tears rose quickly to 
Helen’s eyes as she listened, aud almost 
blinded her as she read the message 
from the father-boy. It was brief and 
most sadly to the point. 

‘‘Trains blocked by storm. Money as 
goon as | deliver goods at office in New 
York, Cheer up. Merry bala 

That was all, And it was Christmas 
Eve, aud she had just seventeen cents 

nd. 
a sre this message prepaid?’’ She 
looked up at the boy anxiously. 

‘*Yessum.’’ He grinned a bit sheep- 
ishly and handed her a little dingy eard 
with a verse printed on it. 

««Christmas is coming, turkeys are fat. 
Please drop a nickel in your messen- 
ger’s hat.’’ b 
In spite of her trouble Helen smiled 
and nodded. Back she went softly 
through the short hallway and found 
her purse. Five cents of the seventeen 
was laid in the messenger’s palm and 

he went away whistling softly. — 

Chap was curled up on the window 
seat, Out of doors horns were blowing, 
bells were chiming, even the clang ot 
the street-car gongs sounded festive and 
musical, Down-stairs in the studio 
below somebody was singing; it sounded 
like the curly-haired old gentleman, 
Chap said—like the way he would sing 
if he could sing. 

Helen laid the telegram on the mantel 


and tried to think clearly. Not that 
she minded for herself, So long as 
Bob would not be with her, all the 


money in the world could not make it a 
merry Christmas for her, He had been 
away two weeks, on a business trip 
West for the company. It was not an 
especially important trip, only that Bob 
was the latest man on the staff and, as 
the chief had told him before he start- 
‘¢it was up to him to make good. 

‘And she had been willing for him to 
go, so willing, even though New York 
was an untraveled wilderness to her 
and Christmas lay just ahead. They 
had come East from a little manufac 
turing town in Ohio, where Bob had 
been editor of a trade journal, His work 
had attracted attention in industrial 
circles, for while it was not brilliant, 
still it showed he had a good grasp on 
things as they are, with an excellent 
idea of how much better they might be. 
So they had given up the position on 
the trade journal, and their little home, 
and had come to New York. = 

‘‘Let’s not take an apartment, 
Helen had suggested .‘‘There ‘s only 
Chap and us, and we can easily get 
along with two or three rooms where I 
can do light house-keeping and we i 
save so much right in the beginning. 

It had been pure fun hunting for that 
studio apartment. They had reached 
the city in the morning, 4 clear, fine 
November morning, when winter had 
seemed months away. After three 
hours’ search for a reasonable place to 
live in, Helen had taken Chap and had 
willingly rested in the ladies writing 
room cf one of the big hotels, while the 
father-boy went forth to find a nest, 
And he had found one, such a pleasant, 
well-furnished suite ey agp oskey 

im doubtfully when she saw 1, 
as don’t worry,’’ Bob had told 
her, joyously, as he had turned on the 
lights and tossed Chap over on the big 
divan and lifted the doubtful person 
bodily in bis arms over to a most invit- 
ing green wicker chair, ‘* The first 
month’s rent is paid and we're here, 
and you can see all the way across the 
square out of the front windows, and I 
don’t have any car-fare to pay. 

‘é] fink it’s pretty niee,’’ Chap had 
gaid politely, that first night, after 
Helen had prepared dinner on a two- 
burner gas-plate, and they were eating 
it pienie style on the front room mis- 
sion table, ‘*Where’s the garden? 
Bob had pointed cut of the window. 
Right betore them lay Washington 
Square, with the Memorial Arch ahead, 
and beyond Fifth Avenue, with its er 
rowing prospective, of what Chap had 

»1 ** flower lights, ; 
Or That's our eaedon, honey-boy,"’ said 

», and Chap had been content. 

We eos ante a number of people 
five-story building, but 
Helen decided they were not neighborly, 
for nobody ever spoke to her, and no- 
body knocked at her door except Mrs. 
Dorrity, the stout, placid janitress, But 
Chap held a different Gpinion. biber 
Helen was busy at her work, he woulc 
go around with Mrs. Dorrity from 
studio to studio, as she made her elpaa: 
ing up rounds, It was from him that 
Helen found out just who her neighbors 
we Phere’s a lady way up on the top 
floor with a typewriter, and she alweys 
says hush to me and kisses me an 
gives me some salted almonds, Thee 
there’s a man in the back room ant 
he’s always taking a bath, so I haven’t 
seen him yet, but he calls out to me 
morning. 
ower What Pe} he say?’’ asked Helen. , 

‘*He says, ‘Hello, buddy, how 8 
things going?’ And I tell him they ’re 

jing pretty well. Then in the pases 

ek ef us, muvver, there’s two love 4 

ris, And they’ve got a fire escape a 
fees wp with flowers, and & yawning 

” 


over ated 


ee ad 


en the Reindeer Ran Away 


(By Tzola Forrester) 


“Awning, sonny boy?’’ 

‘Yawning. And they've got a big 
collie in there named ‘Tan, and they've 
got the front thing out of their grate, 
muvver,’? 

Chap had stopped there. There was a 
grate in their apartment, also, but the 
**front thing’’ was fastened in, for the 
radiator gave sufficient heat, 

“They've got it open.’? Chap had 
eqnutinued, in a secretive way, ‘‘so HE 
can get in without a latch-key.’’ 

‘Het?’ Helen opened her eyes wider. 
Was there a mystery in the quiet, com- 
ventional studio building? 

‘*Santa Clauth, muvver,’’ Chap bad 
added, his blue eyes full of anticipation, 
‘Kate, that’s the littlest girl, ways he 
always comes down their chimney.’’ 

Helen was silent, and after a pause 
Chap had suggested, ‘*Don’t you think 
we oughter take out our grate, toof He 
can't get through hot-water pipeth, eam 
het’’ 

Chap’s voice roused her now, as he 
spoke to her from the window-seat, 

‘*Muvver, can IL have your latch-key 
juth for to-night? I want to tie it on the 
end of a thing and let it down from the 
window to the front door, tho he ean 
get in,’’ 

The buzzer at the nall door sounded 
again and Helen welcomed the inter- 
ruption. It was another messenger-boy. 
And the telegram was for Chap. She al- 
most laughed as she read. It was so 
like Bob to send it to him to save the 
day. They looked at it together, after 
the messenger-boy had gone, she kneel- 
ing beside him, with one arm holding 
him elose to her, Chap’s face was in- 
tensely serious, and well it might be, 
for that telegram bore amazing tidings 
from an important personage. 


‘*Reindeer have run away, Be at your 
house as soon as I eatch them, 

“*8, C.’? 

‘*Do — do you know what that 
meanth?’’ Chap’s eyes were wide and 
startled. ‘‘That meanth HIM! ‘8,C,’ 
Santa Clauth!’’ 
he pleaded. ‘‘’Cause she’th expecting 

‘*T shouldn't wonder,’’ said Helen 
reverently. Chap took the telegram 
from the table. 

‘*T want to show it to Mrs, Dorrity,’ 
him, too.’’ 

He was gone quite a long time. Helen 
worked until her eyes felt tired, a littl 
smile on her lips, It was splendid of 
Bob to think of sending that message. 
It explained the lack of toys, the lack 
of mouey, the lack of everything Christ 
masy. When Chap came up-stairs 
eyed, but munching on a huge 
of pink pop-corn that Mrs, Dor 

y had given him, she undressed him 
and put him to bed on the couch in th 
back room, Just then the buzzer sound 
ed in the hall, so unexpectedly that it 
startled her, She opened the door, hali 
expecting to see another messenger-boy, 
and dreading him, for a second nickel 
had gone to the last one, But the hall 
was empty, The ele*etor was down at 
the first floor, But on the floor beside 
her doorway, were several parcels, Won 
deringly, Helen gathered them up and 
went back into the front studio. There 
were three, all good-sized bundles, wrap 
ped in white paper and tied with holly 
ribbon, To each was fastened a ecard. 
and on them it read: 

‘I’m on the way.—Yours truly, 8.C.’" 

Helen thought, Who could have sent 
them? It must be Mrs. Dorrity out of 
her big kindheartedness, who had rum 
maged around and found some gifts for 
Chap. But before she could think clear 
ly the buzzer sounded again, 

The miracle repeated itself, 


The hall 


was empty, silent. Yet at her door 
were a number of tissue wrapped bun 
dies. And to each one a card, They 


, 


were all directed to ‘‘Chap,’’ One eard 


broke into verse: 


The reindeer have gone and I’m strand- 
ed flat, 
Please drop a 
hat. 


nickel in Santa Claus’ 


And there was a picture went with 
it, a tiny sketch of the old gentleman 
perched blithely on a snow drift, with 
his pack about him and the vanishing 
horns of the runaways in the distance, 
Helen studied it for a moment and took 
a step toward Chap’s bed. But at the 
archway between the rooms she paused. 
He had wanted to hang up his stocking 
at the grate, and she had begged 
him not to, knowing the disappoint- 
ment that awaited his faith, Yet he 
had hung it up, hung it on the door- 
knob of the wardrobe at the foot 
his bed, and the unfaltering trust shown 
by that one lone, skinny, little black 
stocking filled Helen’s eyes with tears. 
She went back to the table intending 
to put the smaller parcels in the stock 
ing unopened, but again the buzzer 
sounded, 

And as she*went toward the door a 
bright idea came to her, She did not 
open the door this time, Silently she 
stood ¢lose to it and listened. It seem 
ed several minutes before she caught 
the sound of smothered laughter, then 
something went skish against the door 
and she heard excited whispers, But 
at the very first hum from the buzzer 
she opened the door. A tree fell toward 
her, a short, broad, fragrant evergreen, 
its branches brushing the burlapped 
walls, and there were many parcels at 
its base this time, but Helen stepped 
by it into the hall, and faced—Santa 
Claus! ; 

He was tall and in his shirt sleeves. 
He backed away hastily. 

‘*Caught red-handed, Barney boy!’’ 
ealled a voice from the stairs, and the 
door of the baek studio apartment op- 
ened and two heads looked out reproach- 
fully. 

**Oh, Barney!’’ 

Barney looked confused and warm, 
In the gloom of the upper stairway sev- 
eral faces looked down, He cleared his 
throat and stammered, 

‘Why, to tell the truth, Mrs,—er— 
Mrs,’’ 

‘*Mother-of-Chap,’’ Barney took it up 
happily. ‘‘We are the rescue party. 
Yhe reindeer ran away, you know, and 
we—anyway, we went after them and 
we're just helping unload, that’s all. 
Can I help you in with the treef’’ 

‘‘Can’t we all help?’’ asked a plain- 
tive voice from the back studio, and be- 


of | 


Se ee 


fore Helen, the stranger, could catch her 


THE 


breath, she found berself back in her|in Italy, ‘‘Christmas where you like,!The whole thing is trimmed with ruffles 


own apartment, with a circle of her 
neighbors around her, all whispering, 
**Hush!’’ 

‘They made her sit down on the divan 
and give orders, Barney and the man 
from upstairs who took baths every 
morning, set up the tree, Then the 
girls trimmed it, draped gold and silver 
ropes of glittering tissue over its dark 
tich boughs, hung dangling ornaments 
at every tip, tied chocolate dolls and 
Strange candy animals and dazzling an- 
gels all around, 

Helen felt swept off her feet with the 


suddenness of the change. When the 
tree was trimmed to the satisfac- 
tion of all they raised’ the win 
dows and listened to the midnight 


bells pealing out their sweet old-world 
tidings to Manhattan, The same Man- 
hattan that had seemed to Helen so 
lonely, so selfish, so far away in her 
hour of trouble, And suddenly it came 
to her, as she listened and looked at the 
eager, happy facer around her, that 
Christmas is not a thing of environ 
ment, of money, of locality. It is the 
great gladsome spirit of good-will in 
the hearts of men and women, the spirit 
that breaks down the little barriers con 
ventionality hedges us around about 
with, 

‘*T guess we’d better go so the kiddie 
won’t wake up,’’ whispered Nell, 
Kate’s sister, as she put her arm around 
Helen and shook her hand. ‘‘ Now, you 
cheer up, lady mother, and go to bed. 
I only wish we could see his eyes when 
he wakes up. Make him stay in bed till 
you light up the candles,’’ 


—_ . a 
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| ly. There was ample excuse, he coisid- 
,ered, for even a grown-up mother to 
lery, It isn’t every Christmas the rein- 
| deer run away, 


CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS IN 


ITALY 
(By Lucretia M. Davidson) 
a” 


Italian Christmas is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the Christmas 
of Canada, They have a proverb 


New Year with your family,’’ which, 
perhaps, expresses their idea of the im- 
portance of the day as well as any 
lengthy deseription, Yet their own 
customs are very interesting. 

To begin with, there is the Presipio, 
the Ceppo, and the Christmas dinner, 

The Presipic, as almost every one 
knows, is the representation of the 
manger—a custom which is said to have 


originated with St. Francis of Assisi 
in 1223. Going from Rome to Rieti 
about Christmas-time, the saint halted 


in a wood, and in a grottto ereeted an 
altar representing at its base the scene 
of the manger with a heap of hay, a 
figure of the Bambinu carved from olive 
wood, a canvas for background paint 
ed with figures of animals, The peasants 
of the neighborhood soon gathered 
around these outward and visible signs 
of the birth of the Saviour which, per 
haps, increased even more the devout 
ness of their worship. The shepherds 
of the vicinity came also, their bag 
pipes in hand, and worshipped at the 
manger, incidentally increasing the real- 
ism of the representation, 

Later the Lord of Vale.ta of the 
near-by castello, who had lent the saint 
the hay and the image, had a vision of 
St. Francis earessing the clive-wood 
Bambino, and erected on the spot the 
first Presipio, a chapel in memoriam. 
The Bambino, the image of the Holy 
Child as we know it to-day, is said to 
have been carved by a Francisean monk 
in the seventeenth century out of wood 
taken from the Mount of Olives. The 
ship that brought it from Palestine was 


In nearly all of 
churches the Presipio is a most import 
ant feature at Christmas, 
ten OF i is the substitute for the Yule 
log o 
of Germany and America, 
of Italy it is really a log, whose burn 
ing is watehed by the family with inter 


est, but in Tuscany it consits of three 


sticks arranged somewhat like an ar 
tist’s camp easel. Three others are plac- 
ed in a position to hoid a net of paper. 


of paper and gilded nuts, while on the 
net are placed the little presents, usual 
ly consisting of figs, nuts and raisins, 

As to the Christmas dinner, instead of 
a turkey many Italians have a capon, 
Often these fowls are kept in a cellar, 
or a room, and fattened for weeks be 
forehand, and are usually cooked in the 
form of a stew, with a sauce of olive 
oil, anchovies, capers, and sausage. In 
Naples eels also are a feature of the 
Christmas dinner. 


If the Italians do not make merry 
with our excitement they certainly 
observe Christmas most religiously, the 
midnight mass being one of the features 
of an Italian Christmas, At ten o’elock 
on Christmas eve the bells begin to ring, 
and the funetion that follows the 
churches is called ‘*The 
Sometimes at midnight in the Duomo or 
the 8.8, Annunziata (Florence) a Bam 
bino springs to life on the altar, and 
when the bells announce the glad tid 
ings of the birth of the Saviour there 
is a wondrous blaze of light from num 
erous candles, 


in 


Chureh over, another custom in Flor 
ence is for the people to flock to the 
Poute Veechio and do justice to the na 
tional schiacciata hot from the oven of 
its famous baker; it cut into thick 
slices well sprinkled with Sugar, and 
is served to the purchaser at 
centimes a slice, 


is 


THE SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
(By Sophie Kerr Underwood) 


HE question that has always puzzled 
me when I have heard people ar- 
dently discussing the subject of 


the sensible Christmas present is this: 
What is, really, a sensible Christmas 
present? One good son! will tell you 


that it is anything which is truly use 

ful, such as a dozen tea-towels, a box of 
soap, a dust-cap, a cook-book, a ging 

ham apron, a patent can-opener. But, 
somehow, I can not happily put the 
Christmas giver so summarily into the 
Martha class. } 

Then there are good folks with floppy 
flowers in their hats and floppy senti 

ments in their heads, who say rhapsodi 

cally that one should give only the 
beautiful, the esthetic, to be truly sen 

sible: ‘‘Give the poor factory girl a 
lovely they ery. ‘‘Give your 
cook an exquisite French print to wean 
her mind away from the sordidness of 
her work; give the little lad who sells 
you your paper a beautifully bound 
book; give only beauty—beauty.’? 

Of course, that’s all very well, but I 
don't want to give my cook an ex 

quisite French print because she’d be 
furious and leave, and I would mueh 
rather have helpful hints as to what to 
give my best friends, Alice and Mary, 
and my cousins and my aunts, than sug 
gestions for the-boy who sells papers 


rose,’’ 


I WONDER WHICH CHIMNEY 1T 1S? 


Helen promised faithfully that she 
would, and thanked them over and over 
until Barney said his ears were turning 
as red as his hair from embarrasment, 
And when it was over and 
alone again in the studio, she knelt at 
the window and cried softly over their 
kindness, 


she stood 


But it was Chap who wakened her 
Christmas morning, She felt his warm 
hand -on her cheek, as he knelt beside 


her in his flannel pajamas, 

‘*Say, muvver,’’ he said 
‘*HE’S been here.’’ 

She slipped on a kimono and went out 
in the studio, It was still dark, And 
while she hunted for a match, there 
eame the familiar click of a key in the 
outer lock and the sound of Bob’s tread 
in the hall, In a moment she was in 
folded close in his arms, with Chap 
daneing madly around, 

**Dear, I couldn’t get in a minute 
sooner,’’ Bob was saying, as he kissed 
her and patted her long brown hair. 
‘*The train was snowed in this side of 
Altoona, Don’t you care, Chap, old 
man, the reindeer have ruu away, 
we’ll catch them to-morrow sure,’’ 

‘*They’re eaught,’’ cried Chap, fran 
tically. ‘*He’s been here, dad. Can't 
you see he has?’’ 

As the light flared up, Bob stood and 
looked at the tree. Helen was lighting 
the little gaily-colored candles one by 
one, and each bit of gold and silver tin 
sel caught the gleam, Chap put his 
hands where his pcckets should have 
been and stared with a great, marvel 
ing satisfaction at the whole proeeed- 
ing. ; 

**‘T knew he’d come,’’ he said. 
‘*Gueth somebody caught the reindeer 
all right, dad.’’ 


**Guess he did, buddy,’’ said Bob sol- 


excitedly, 


emnly, 
**T hope he went to everybody in the 
building,’’ added Chap thoughtfully. 


‘*’Cause I showed them all the tele- 
gram, so they’d be sure and know the 
reason why he couldn’t come,’’ 

Helen and Bob looked blankly at each 
other. That telegram, betraying the 
condition of their exchequer, had gone 
the rounds of the studios, as a plausible 
excuse of why Santa Claus was delayed. 

Chap glanced over his shoulder and 
wondered why his father had suddenly 
gathered ‘‘mnvver’’ up into his arms 
and seated himself in the green rocking: 
chair, just as if she had been a little 
girl, all euddled up in her pink kimono, 

But Caap was a perteet gentleman, 
and he said nothing to interrupt them. 
not even wheu he heard her erying soft- 


but | 


wrecked at Leghorn, but the image was! 


miraculously preserved and brought to 


| what 


and the factory girls. I know very few 
newsboys and factory girls, not because 
I am snobbish, but because I have never 
had the chance to meet them, 

Some one else tells 
you yourself want,’’ but that’s a poor 
rule, For instance, I would love to have 
a French edition of Beranger and an 
armful or the poems and plays and 
stories of the modern Irish writers, but 
would it avail if [ give these to 
Aunt Julia, who reads nothing but 
lives of the saints? And can I give to 
Louise, who wears only mannish frocks 

because they are most becoming to 
|her—the frilly jabots which I dote up 
jon, but whieh make her look dowdy? 
Nay, nay, I must seek fresh advice. 


me ‘‘Give what 


It seems though there must be 
|some people somewhere, who know how 


as 


| to choose Christmas gifts sensibly, Yet 
each year I[ hear post-holiday wails 
about the quantity of useless trash 


mere dust-catchers, which has been ex 
jchanged under the guise of loving 
|Christmas greetings, and to the great 


the Church of the Ara Coeli in 1647, 
| where it has been kept ever since, It 
is greatly venerated in Rome and fre 
queutly carried to the sick for their 


consolation, 
and diamonds, and formerly had a ear 


riage of its own, given by Prinee Tor 
lonia, to convey it to the sick, The 
blessing given with the Bambino from 


the head of the high marble steps of the 
Ara Coeli at Christmas time is a great 
event, 


During the whole of the festive sea- | 


sun the Bambino figures in a famous 
erib of the chureh that stands on the 
Capitoline Hill; and throughout the 
cetave of the feast of children of tender 
years recite poems or preach little ser 


infant preachers, whose ages range from 
four to ten years, go through their task, 
one after another, without the slightest 
embarrassment, emphasizing their words 
with graceful gestures. In ordinary 
times the olive-wood image is shown to 
visitors in a small chapel near the ves 
try by the sacristan, 

Since the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the Presipio has been 
in Roman Catbolie churches all over 
the world. 

All during Christmas week many shop 
windows, especially those in Florence, 
display the Presipio in paper or com 


used by St, Francis. In early times ar 
tists of high renown occupied them 
selves with the construction of the Pre- 
sipio, making the little figures of men 
and animals out of terra-cotta and some 
times inventing machinery for the ar 
rangement o1 = iy and angels. Today 
these figures are sometimes to be found 
in the shops of anitquarians and com- 
mand high prices, 

The Presipio has also eugaged the 
brushes of great painters, and we have 
the subject treated by Fra Angelico, 
Lorenzo Credi, Murillo, Ghirlandajo, 
Maratti, Michaelangelo, Perugino, Van 
Dyck, ete. Luea della Robbia, too, 
found in it inspiration for his genius. 

In Milan, in the fifteenth century, the 
ducal family of Visconti established the 
eustom of having a Presipio in the pal- 
ace for the children, a fashion fol- 
lowed by Catherine de Medici, who 
had her own especial one erected io 
the Riccardi Palace. The wife of Cos- 
imo I, followed also their example, and 
her famous Presipio in the Pitti Gal- 
lery was the work of Buontolenti, the 
colebrated arehiteet, thom not fifteen 
years of age. 


The figure is robed in silk | 


: | 
posed of the same materials as those 


|fatigue of the postman, I have seen 
my own mother, gentle soul that she is 
look with undisguised wrath on a cush 


lion-cover reeking with raw eolor and 
garnished with screaming cord and 
tassels, and wonder how in the world 


any one could dare to buy the thing 
}much less tie it up in a holly box and 
send it to her with ‘* Merry Christmas’ 
written on the eard And I 
have heard a-plenty of things like this: 
**Of course. T shall never it, it 
quite impossible, but I ean give it away 
next year.’’ And ‘‘That makes nine pin 
cushions this year. I, who live in a hall 


| 
| 
| ’ 
donor’s 


use 


need of pincushions,’? And ‘‘T am 
nerfeetly certain that is the centre-piece 
Mrs, Smith gave Mrs. Jones last year 
and now Mrs, Jones sends it to me.’ 
And ‘*That’s a perfectly beautiful veil 
ease, of course, but I never wear veils 
and she knows it.’’ And se on, and 
s0 on, and s0 on—you eould each of you 
furnish a posy of such sayings, I am 
sure, 

| Perforce I must turn to my own gifts 
| Here is the most prized one that T ever 
received. It is a square of perforated 
}eardboard with a flower neatly sewed 
}into it with bright yellow worsted. It 
was made at kindergarten by my own 
little nephew, my godchild, and he 
brought it home and announced to his 
mother that it was for me, It certain 
ly isn’t beautiful and it certainly isn’t 
useful, but T don’t care, it is a sensible 
gift, and T’ll maintain it so against all 
the law and the prophets, 


Don’t you understand, those little 
chubby hands toiled patiently at it. 
working the tedious thread back and 


forth until the thing was done, and was, 
in his eyes, a very beautiful and won 
derful piece of handiwork, And then— 
why, he wanted to give it to me, and so 
it is the gift of a dear, loving little 
child, and wholly priceless. 

And here is a gift which is not sen 
sible, It is a very handsome bow] of 
Benares brass and it was sent to me by 
Emily, who visited me last summer and 
was not a pleasant guest, She required 
a great deal of attention and entertain- 
ment and she told me that she made 
better mayonnaise than I did and that 
I looked my age. Both of whieh state. 
ments I know to be utterly untrue. Well 
I think, if she didn’t want to be nice 
when she was staving with me, T would 
much rather not have an expensive gift 


the Florentine] from her, 


The Italian 


Mystery.’’| 


seven | 


,| Sounds so nice! Wh 


honestly 


England and the Christmas tree|card than to think of her wepleasantly 
In the north 


and be perpetually reminded ef ber 
this truly lovely gift. I shall take ne 
pleasure from the bowl. I insiet that i 
wasn’t sensible of her to give it, 


Another instance: Two Christmases 
ago | received a big box of eandy from 
a very nice man, Now I never eat ean- 
dy, for it makes me very siek, but I 
knew that he didn’t know it. Amd I 
eould see exactly the workings ef hie 
perfectly masculine mind. He eaid te 
himeelf, ‘‘T'd like to give her some 
thing. Let’s see, flowers, books eandy, 
1 can’t send her flowers, for shel be 
away down in the country and they'd 
be ruined when they-got there. The 
no use getting books for her, for she’s 
80 fussy about books and I'd newer be 
sure that she really liked them, But 
eandy—every woman likes eandy—I'l 
send her a lot of it.’’ And se Cterist 
mas morning when I looked at a most 
lovely box of sweets and at the penciled 
card that came with it, I liked them 
both very much and I think it wae e 
perfeetly sensible present, 

Now as I go on, it is beginning te be 
borne in on me that a sensible present is 
a present you want to give and one 
which you honestly think will be appre 
ciated, ‘Ine oh-auything-will-do-fer-her 
present is not sensible. jetter a twe 
cent card that you really want te send 
than a golden platter and a feelir @ that 
you had to give somethir g handsome. 

When TI see the groups of serainbling 
|} Women battling about the bargain 
counters at Christmas-time, I always 
}feel that there lies a good part ef the 
| general dissatisfaction .with Christmas 
| giving. Going home on fhe ears, I hear: 
“Well, I've got all my relatives’ pres 
jents purchased, thank heaven, and te 
morrow | start in on Jim's. I think 
grandma will like that searf, dea’t you, 
even if she never does wear anyth 
but black? Of course, it’s pink, bet it’s 
a lovely pink, and it waa only ninety 
eents marked down from a dollar and a 
half, and I was so tired looking around 
| thought I might as well get it and 


have that off my mind.’’ ‘*WeH, poer 
grandma,’’ thinks T! 
‘*But you aren't being helpfal at 


all,’? somebedy complains, ‘It’s all 
very well to talk about other people mes 
being uble to choose sensible gifts, bat 
I notice you haven’t made a single 
suggestion that will help a tired and be 
wildered Christmas shopper with a list 
as long as her arm,’’ 
All right—listen. 

look 

cards 


Here’s the way I 
at the sensible present. First eff, 
for everybody you jost want te 
say Merry Christmas to, and buy them 
early becanse you have so much better 
ehanee to get pretty ones; silk stoek 
ings and really fine handkerehiefs fer 
girls, for no girl ever had enough of 
either; books that you absolutely know 
he wants, for a man; money fer ser 
vants, but put it in a pretty envelope. 
and ask each member of your family fer 
a list of the things he or she wants aud 
stick to that list; and nothing, ne, set 
so much as a Christmas post-eard, te 
any one unless it is sent with oarty 
good-will. 

Please remember, except for this last 
clause, I do not set up to be authorit 
on the subject of sensible presents, q 
am seeking light on the subject earmenst- 
ly and humbly, I have merely male 
this plan for myself because I am tee 
busy a woman to fashion gifts with my 
own fingers, and my time is so closely 
occupied that I ean not afford to waste 
it in aimless shopping through over-full 
shops, And when I say that [ wrap up 
and address—and sometimes put the 
stamps on—each gift as soon as I buy 
it and everything is always ready at 
least three days before Christmas, yen’ 
probably think I haven’t much holiday 
sentiment. But I can’t help that. I’ve 
had to work out my plan or Christmas 
giving to suit my own time and strength 
and this is what I would urge every we 
man who values her peace of mind te de, 
| The sensible Christmas gift must be 
sensibly selected and sensibly given. It 
isn’t a gift of policy or obligation, but 
of affection. It taxeth not unduly the 
purse, the time or the eyesight ef the 
giver, nor the taste and putienee of the 
recipient, It may be beautiful or use- 
ful, both or neither. It brings its wel- 
come with it, It is not laid away and 
passed on to some one else ne xt year. 
It says ‘‘ Merry Christmas’’ to you sin- 
cerely, becau ] 


it can truly make your 
Christmas merry with kind thoughts 
and loving memories, Oh, dear, all this 


; ‘ y doesn’t some good 
fairy give us a magie wand so that, an 
we choose our gifts, we might be sure 
to understand which are the truly see 


sible and which are the utterly feolisk 
aud vain. . 


mons on a platform in front of it, The! room in a boarding house, have so much| THB, CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING 


(By Emma Richards) 


( HRISTMAS without 
would seem like the play ef Hana- 

| let with.'* Hamlet lett out,’ and 
while you can buy a fairly good pud 
ding-in a tin ean, the home ‘made article 
gives far more satisfaction and a larg 
er quantity for the same 
A young English friend gave me bis 
mother’s rule some years ago, and I 
have used it year after year with real 
pleasure, and as it lasts my family most 
of the winter, I think it an econemieal 
dish, It will require one pound ef beef 
suet, one pound of currants, one pound 
of Bultana raisins, gue pound of mixed 
peel (lemon, orange and citron), ome 
pound of flour, two ounces of sweet 
almonds (chopped fine), one half tea- 
spoonful of mixed spice, one half a mut 
meg, One pound of sugar, one small tea- 
spoonful of salt, the rind and juice ef 
two lemons, three soda crackers retled 
fine, six eggs and one fourth of a tea- 
cupfal of syrup. Thoroughly mix when 
dry, tmen wet with egg aud syrup, and 
water enough to make very stiff, thea 
let stand over night. In the morning 
pat in bowls, and eover with cloths, 
then put in a kettle of boiling water, 
Boil it for eight hours, When wanted 
for use, boil again or steam until thor- 
oughly heated through, Serve with 
either hard or soft sauce or cream, As 
1 own a large steamer, I usually st 
my pudding instead of boiling it, and 
I like it better that way, 


Cure 


plum pudding 


expenditure, 


The long and terrible struggle for the 
famous fortress of Port Arthur is 
the outstanding feature of the appal 
ling war between Russia and Japan 
in 1904.5. The Japaneses, after groat 
preliminary triumphs, marched 
againet Port Arthur, in the oxpecta- 
tion of an easy Conquest; but they 
entered upon what proved to be a 
deadly siege. Three deaperate at 
tempts to take the place by storm 
failed, and it was not until sapping 


with dynamite, that Port Arthur was 
surrendered, Tho battles were fought 
with almost incredible ferocity and 
courage, the Japancee losses alone 
during the siege~ being more taan 
100,000. The war, which lasted less 
than eighteen months, cost Russia and 
Japan together more than half a 
million officers and mon—killed, 
wounded, dead of disease, and prison 
ers. An exeepticmal feature of the 
campaign was that tt took place on 
neutral territory—Mangohuria, belong 
ing to China, 


was adopted and the forts blown : recoguise on 


APAN is a vi young country, ac 
J cording to Western teens; but she 
has many veterans, and I am proud 
to be one of them. I have five medals, 
and it is a strange fact that two of 
them were given for wars in which 
Port Arthur was the chief battle—the 
fight with the Ghinese in 1894 and the 
long and dreadful struggle with the 
Russians ten years later, 
When we took Port Arthur from the) 


of hosts of soldiers who gave thoir lives 


Chinese there was no serious or pro 
longed fighting. We rushed the place, 
aud captured it in about eight houra 
But we were as many months in get 
ting the fortress from the Russians. 
Terrible things were done during the 
battles with the Chinesa, and many 
more happened in the war with Buseia 
—and all at Port Arthur. That fort 
ress, indeed, has been built and bap 
tized in blood, It is the burial place 
for their countries. General Nogi, our| 
own commander-in-chief, had two sons 
kliled di 

rest of us, reckoned it an honor to make 
eacrifces and suffer losses for the sake 
of his people and his country. 


Ten years after I had helped to take 


ring the siege; but ha, like tho 


the fortress from the Chinese I was at 
Port hur again, believing that we 
should not be long in capturing it, 
a! rning to get back for Japan 
some of the fruits of the earlier vic 
tories of which she had been deprived. 
The idea of ultimate defeat never en- 
tered our minds. 

Port Arthur was considered impreg 
nable, for on one side was the sea, giv 
ing only a very narrow entrance to 
the harbor, and all round on the land 
were the hills, whieh had been forti 
fied. The entrance had been made im- 


passable by sinking ships, and the forts 
wore armed with the moet modera-guus 


and manned by large numbers of Rus 
Blan soidiers, 

We could ne take Port Arthur from 
the sea; but surely we could seize it 
from the land, as we had done before. 


We thirsted to try, and were ready to 


give our lives, The whole army was 
filled with a mad enthusiasm to get 
back the place which had been taken 
from us by wealth, We from Japan 
were in close touch with homa, which 
was only two days’ journey distant; 
and in that respect we were far better 
off than the Russians, some of whom 
had been travelliag over the Siberian 


railw for the troop trains only aver 


bout six miles an hour, 
‘ s should be stormed and 
that was the feeling of the staff 


take 

whe controlled us—and the hosts of the 
Mikado were burled against the sol 
diers of the Tsar. The first fierce on 
Blaught was made on August 23rd. It 
was desperate and deadly assault— 


an attack by frenzied men vpon forts 


which it was proved that no soldiers 
in the world could capture, because 
human beings could not live in such an 
inferno of fire, 

We swept across the country from our 
own lines towards the Russian position 
—and we were driven back, leaving 
the ground carpeted with our dead and 
dying. The slain did not matter ; they 
were beyond suffering, and they had 
perished gloriously, But the living, the 


wounded who could not crawl away! 
They had to lie there, because we could 
acm brine them back. 


Ambulance parties were shot down aa 
ruthlessly as stormers, and all we oauld 
do was to throw biscuits and water- 
bottles towards the sufferers whea dark- 
ness came. In this way many maimed 
soldiers supported life, and got strength 


aud came back to us, But mostly thoy 
perished where they fell, sometimos 
after days and nighta of agony. Why 
dwell on these things? The months of 


the siege were months of coasehess wf 
fering for us all 


We had stormed and we had failed, 


We settled down to make ourselves 
realy for another aasault, and it came 
in September, Again with savage de- 
termination we rushed upon the forta, 
aud again we were beaten back. We 


knew at the begining that we might 


lose twenty thousand men in taking the 
fortress; but we had suffered far heavy- 
fer joss than that, and were no nearer 
gaining our coveted prize, In one 
week's fighting we lost more than twen- 
ty thousand officers and men. 

Fresh troops had been burried out 
from Japan—young soldiers who were 


eager for the fray, They landed, and 
they were sent into action, There was 


the famous Seventh Division, It left 
Japan and landed before Port Arthur, 
The division went into battle for the 
first time, and lost six thousand men, 
Withi 


a week it was almost destroyed, 
Lads who had never seen a shot fred 
in anger made their first acquaintance 
with war in ite most hideous and dread- 
ful form, because this war was the first 
in which the most modern man-killing 
appliances bad been employed on a 
large scale. 
Africa, but, happily, thcre was no Port 
Arthur to take in that country, 

In the hot, dusty, stifling, pestilen- 
tial summer we ood aaka two great at- 
tacks, They had failed; but we were 
getting used to the Kussian 


The Fall of Port Arthur 


(From ‘Narrative of Kinnosuka Kato, 3rd Imperial Japanose Army) 


and learning at the dreadful cost of ox- 
perience in battle how they could be 
overcome, That was not to be by 
storm; yot a third and last great offort 
of assault wae to be uadertaken, 

We had been driven back like the 
waves that rolled againat the rocks of 
the shore, Thowsands of our troops 
had perished, and [ had seen many of 
my comrades sown up in rice bags 
and buried, or taken away and croma- 
ted. Often enough it was not possible 

- friends, so ruthless 
wore the moans adopted to destroy life 
on both sides 

We on our side had our magazine 
rifles—the Murata—mado in Japan, and 
nearly always with a hundred cartrid- 
ges to feed cach magazine. And if the 
hundred vanished, as they swiftly did 
in time of battle, there were reserve 
supplies at hand, and always the pouch 
or haversack of a fallen soldier, Then 
there was the hail of bullete from the 
machine-guns, the weapons that scat- 
tered myriads of missiles around—and 
those that were used against us wore 
very murderoue—better than our own. 
They came from English factories. 

But the instruments that proved the 
deadliest and most dreadful, which 
turned ranks of living, struggling mena 
in & moment to heaps of mangled 
flesh sad limbs, were the hand-grenades, 
nade of old small shell-cases or tin 

anisters, or even little eanvas bags 
like sausages, and filled with dynamite, 
Chey exploded, and were terrible and 
ghastly in their effects. Time after 
ime I saw hoaps of my comrades who 
had perished after an explosion, And 
frequently in was impossible to recog- 
niza what was left of one’s friends— 
the only clue to their identity was 
given by a tag or serap of clothing to 
which tho name had been attached, 

Day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, that fleree and bit 
ter fight went on, and I saw how dif 
ferent were the men and means e¢om 
pared with the campaign against the 
Uhinese, Ten years earlier I had been 
fighting an enemy who had been ac- 
tually trained in warfare with the bow 
and arrow! Some of our own officers, 
Japanese went into the field in armour |} 
and battloaxes; but Japan, you see, | 
has adopted European methods with 
wonderful facility, and we were a thor- | 
oughly equipped modern army in our 
struggle with the Russians. 

Every resource of wealth and civil- 
isation was employed on both sides, 
There were the most modern guns and | 
rides, and the latest searchlights and | 
rockets, so that when Nature failed to 
give us light we eoula fight by artificial 
means. Not even darkness stopped the | 
struggle. Often enough the battlefield , 
wae illumined by piercing  electrie 
apparatus, helped oecasionally by al- 


most incessant lightning flashes, for 
more than once we met the Russians 
in terrifle thunderstorma, 

Each side used every artifice it 
knew to thwart and overthrow the 
othor, and overy obstacle that could be 
devised was employed to help the de- 
fenders or to break down the defence. 
Wire entanglements were fixed up 
everywhere, and great numbers of men 
perished in trying to cut them or tear 
them down, or blow them up. If we 
wrenched a post away and brought the 
wire with it, what thenf We found 
that the Russiams tustautly strengthen 
ed their posts, and the Japanese, as 
they struggled to wreck them, were de- 
stroyed with rifles or machine guns. 

Port Arthur was becoming a eharnel 
house, with ite hespitals crowded, and | 
the investing army was suffering ter- | 
ribly. Thousands of sick and wounded 
were being sent home to be eured or 
to remain behind, and regiments were | 
hurried out to take their places. We 
did many things, I believe, that HKuro- 
pean armies could not have aceomplish- 
ed, because we were simple livers, and 
a handful of riee would keep us going | 


quite as long as a heavier meal would 
support English soldiers, But we only 
accomplished them because of our pa- 
triotism aud our love of eountry, be- 


cause we did net hesitate to die so 
long a8 our nation was made and | 
saved. In the way of payment there 
was little, indeed, te inspire us, for the 
pay of the Japanese private was only 
three halfpence daily. 

We were determined through it all, 
despite the fierce heat of the summer 
and the bitter cold of the winter which 
came 60 swiftly; and we seldom com- 
plained. But how weary and depres- 


and 


sing the siege became, and how I longed 
to see the fortress fall, and be again in- 
side the town whowe batteries boomed 
so meddomingly day and night! 

I was constantly using my bayenet 
or firing my rifle, and it was part of the 
day's work to see my fellows destroyed 
at my side or near me, in the trenches, 
or when we got to the Russian steel, 
I fired many thousands of bullets, but 
I cannot say how many of the enemy I 
killed or wounded—I eannot, indeed, 
declare positively that I killed a single 
soldier, because the bullets at times | 
would carry almost farther than the eye 
could see, 

That does not matter, I was there as 
a fighter, to destevy er to be destroyed, 
to sacrifice my life if need be; for every 
Japanese, from the highest to the low- 
est, was resolved to get Port Arthur 
back and share in that great erownin 
glory of the war. The goveral porishe: 


aa readily as the private—and both 
found burial or cremation. Every im- 
portant fort became the memorial of 
a graveyard, 

1 had my share of wounds, I oseaped 
the shells and bayonets, but it seemed 
impossible to avoid the splinters and 
bullets which literally rained at times, 
A bullet struck me on the forehead, 
but it slanted off and did not keep me 
long out of the fighting line. Just a 
little bit less slanting, and—well, I 
could not have been sitting laughing 
and talking here, 

But it was not the bullets that gave 
me the worst pains; | was injured most 
by the iron heels of a Russian charger, 
It was in one of the florce wild meloes 
when everything was noise and con- 

on. 


You had them in South] fusi 


I cannot tell you just what happened, 
besanee the wenory of much 0 Tahh ls 
urred; but I know 


cot was riding. I was struck 
below the shoulder-blades, and so 
wounded that | was sent into hospital 
in Japan. Eighteen hospital ships were 
constantly running between the home 
country and Dalny, twenty-five miles 
from Port Arthur, where our wounded 
were sent by train. 

I exulted when I was back again with 
the investing army, under the very 
walls of the fortress which it was im- 

meiblo to take by storm, We had 
Failed in our assaults; bat we had made 
our way towards the Russiaus, so near 
that in some places we were separated 
only by a distance of fifty yards. 
But you may make your way to an 
obstacle and then find that you cannot 
overcome it, 

There are certain places which will 
always be remembered when the siage 
is spoken of—the chief forte which de- 
fended Port Arthur, Amongst them 
were 203 Metre Hill and North Kikuan 
Fort. The third and last of the great 
assaults was made on Metro Hill. For 
fifteen hours we struggled to take it. 
Entire battalions were butchered, and 
whole companies were blown to frag 
mente by hand-grenades; trenehes, that 
looked like vast open graves, were fill- 
ed, in a few minutes, with dead. I 
have told you that at times we could 
not reach our wounded to sueecor them; 
nor could we recover our dead. When 
Port Arthur had fallen, I saw on the 
battlefields men who had been lying 
dead for weeks and months, In some 
eases the cold had frozen them and 
they were almost lifelike; in others 
the fierce sun had burnt away the flesh, 
and only skeletons were seen inside 
the uniforms, The heavy air was pesti- 
lential, making a crowning horror for 
the besiegers. It was part of the sys 
tem adopted by the Russians to foree 
us to behold our dead decaying. No- 
thing in war is more unuerving and 
depressing than for a seldier to have 
constantly before him the terrible re 
minder of what his own fate may be; 
and, in spite of all our courage and 
patriotism, some of our men collapsed, 
their nerves were shattered by the aw 
ful strain upon them, and they had to 
be replaced by fresh troops, 

So far, we had been fighting in the 
open air, above ground; then, after 
many weeks, having suffered wholesale 
losses, and learnt that Port Arthur 
could not be taken by storm, we began 
that amazing system of sapping which 
is unparalleled in warfare. We could 
not reach the forts by way of the 
earth’s face; very well, then, we must 
get under them by mining—and we did. 

The pickaxe and shovel—and dyna- 
mite—aceomplished what we had found 
it impossible to do with rifle and bayo- 
net, and even enormous siege guns, The 
siege guns had proved good friends— 
so had the naval weapons which were 


brought ashore and into action. The 
siege guns were majestic brutes in 
war; slow and deliberate compared 


with smatler ordnance, for you eould 
watch the flight of their tremendous 
projectiles and see the havoe wrought 
in our enemies’ defences. 

The Japanesé stormers became hu- 
man moles. Our object was to seoop 
our way beneath the Russian batteries, 
burrow tunnels, and make chambers 
into which dynamite could be placed. 
Then the dynamite was to be exploded 
and the batteries destroyed, and, at 
the very height of the horror and eon- 
fusion, the storming was to be made, 
and tho Russians driven out and the 
forts captured. It sounded very simple 
easy; yet it proved the hardest, 
most deadly, and most nerve-shatter- 
ing operation of the war. My own 
groat object was to reach the famous 
North Kikuan fort, which was eonsid- 
ered the strongest of all the Russian 
defences, and which was only won at 
last by enormous sacrifices. 

Think of what it meant to those of 
us who were at work, We had to dip 
with picks and seoop away with hands 
and shovels, burrowing into the hill 
side until the base of the fort was 
reached. We had to scoop out the 
earth and stonés and put them in rice 
bags, and have the rice bags taken out 
of the little tunnels that we made. 

Only two or three men eould work 
together at a time, and there was al- 
ways the chance that the holes we made 
would be our graves, for the Russian 
soldiers were constantly making sorties 
against us, and destroying us as we 
worked. Those terrible hand-grenades 
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wore hurled against us very frequently, 
and, when once a tin of dynamite was 
thrown into one of the saps and ex- 
ploded, there was no chance of escape 
for the sappers. They were blown to 
pieces or buried alive, 

Sometimes the sappers were suffoeat- 
ed by the Russians, who had found 
means of filling the little tunnels with 
deadly smoke, which overcame the men 
before they could eseape; and there 
were always the machine guns, and the 
bayonets and bullets, One of our par- 
ties was working in a trench when sud- 
denly some Russians got the machine 
guns to bear, and the Japanese were 
butchered before they could spring to 
arma. 

Four hundred of them perished in 
a few moments. Wherever a head show- 
ed at any time it was a target for a 
rifle, and wherever a party was work- 
ing it was an object for destruction 
by the machine guns, You must remem. 
ber that now the stormings were over 
we were very near the Russians, We 
eould see them perfectly plainly, and 
at times could almost hit them with 
stones, 

Indeed, more than ence little ex- 
changes would be made, and a message, 
tied to a bullet or small stone, thrown 
among us—a friendly message which 
some beleaguered officer wished to have 
sent off to a relative or friend in far- 
away Russia, The only safe thing was 
to hide in our holes and trenches—an 
eye peeping through a loophole was al- 
most target enough to aim at. 

It was stifling and frightful labor in 
the saps. We never knew when a 
machine gun would shatter us or a 
bullet reach us, or a hand grenade burst 
and wipe us out; nor could we be cer- 
tain that the Russians were not bur- 
rowing beneath us, The time eame 
when they discovered what we were 
doing, and they managed to undermine 
even some of our own sappers and de- 
stroy ‘them as they worked, burying 
them in their own tunnels. The trenches 
and the tunnels were the deadliest and 
most ghastly of all the fighting places 
at Port Arthur, 

Bwiftly though men died, and terrib- 
ly though they were maimed, yet we 
never ceased in our burrowing. There 
was only one way to end the war, and 


that was to on toiling and tin, 
ed tee ae to ant 


-| We had advanced 


|bullet speeds on its way nntil it find 


just |and the prize wts too vast and prectous 


to be abandoned. 
it was 


I was weary on , because 
80 long and terrible, but I went on bur- 
rowing throughout the day and 
al] the time = during those hours 
when it was n 
and drink and sleep, Some of the im- 
plements were almost worn away with 
the sapping, and our hands were eease- 
lessly sore and bleeding. 

By day the sa ping was grim and 
dangerous work, but it was worse at 
night, because { had to toil in tetal 
darkness, feeling my way just like my 
comrades; yet there was the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that every shovelful 
of earth brought the tunnela and tho 
branches nearer to the base of the fort, 
nearer to the spot where greet uanti- 
ties of dynamite could be placed for the 
tremendous explosion, whieh, it was 
hoped, would wreck the fort and allow 
our stormera to ent, ate pected, the 

Thirty daye and n ) n 
the capeing Was eomplaed. Little tun- 
nels had been seooped away, and sinall 
chambers made, into which about two 
tons of dynamite had been  earried. 
Blectric wires had been fixed to the 
explosive, ready for discharging, and 
all we had to do was to await the re- 
sult of onr mining and the end of the 
great assault on the fort. 

The end of the year was very near, 
and the winter evening was approach- 
ing, when an immenee cloud of dark, 
dense smoke rose in the air, followed 
quickly by another, and secompanied 
by dreadful roaring like an beats fers 
and the trembling of the earth itself, 
At the same time there was a deafen- 
ing sannonade from our guns and the 
shonts of the volunteers who were rush- 
ing upon almost certain death. 

Yor mines had been exploded, the 
great fort had blown up under the very 
feet of the Russians, and the grim gun- 
ners and resolute infantry, who had 
fought so bravely, were scattered with 
the flying stones and showering earth, 

What must have been the thoughts 
of the gallant defenders at that mo- 
ment? They would feel the earth firm 
beneath their feet at one minute, and 
at the next it was heaving and tossing 
as does the sea in time of storm. 

Some of the men, of course, wer 
struck down where they stood; other 
were engulfed in the yawning chasm: 
that were opened everywhere by th: 
force of the explosion; others, again 
were felled by the falling debris as the: 
fled for safety as far as maybe fron 
the danger zone, Few, indeed, wh: 
were within reach of the awful, de 
vastating effects of the explosion liv: 
to tell the tale, and it is doubtful i 
those who did escape ean remembe 
clearly how they acted, what they said 
or even what they thought, They ower 
their lives more to luck than to judg 
ment on their part. 

Is this not always the ease whe! 
battles are fought with hundreds o 
yards — sometimes many miles — be 
tween the opposing forces? It is se) 
dom that the soldier aims at a foe. H: 
discharges his rifle at random, and th 


a resting-place either in the breast o° 
one of the enemy or in the earth. Ever: 
man who has fought for his eountr: 
has been within an ace of death, eve 
though he may know little of it. 

Well, though, as T said, some eseay 
éd, the fort tor the most parr 
the tomb of its defenders, and it wa 
also the burial place of many of ou 
own gallant volunteers, 

After long months of fighting anc 
ceaseless toil we had beaten down on 
of the chief Russian forts, A thousanc 
of the defenders had fallen in the ex 
plosion, and hundreds of our own val 
ant troops had been killed; but th 
beginning of the end was near, and 
other forts having quickly followed 
success was in our hands, 

The old year went with all its dead 
and when the New Year broke w 
knew that the Russians had surrender 
ed. There were deafening shouts o° 
**Ranzail’’ and when at last we enter 


jed Port Arthur we sank all enmity te 


wards the gallant Russians who ha 
held cut for so long, and, like the res 
of my fellow countrymen, I walker 
arm-in-arm with men whom I had dom 
my best to destroy, We laughed anc 
sported with each other—yet not lon 
before, we dare not go out to bring ip 
our wounded, because the very sight o° 
us brought a shower of bullets and + 
hail of shot. 

For the time being it was the exult 
ation of the living; but the hosts o° 
our brave dead were not forgotten, anc 
soon after Port Arthur had fallen th 
great tragedy was crowned by a solem: 
serviee on the bleak landseape whic) 
had been sodden with the blood of th 
slain. General Nogi gave his thank 
to those of us who, he said, for mor 
than two hundred days and nights har 
faced death by fire and sword and sick 
ness, And he spoke of the courag: 
and devotion of the dead—the com 
rades whose bodies or cremated ashe 
were buried all around us; but whos 
spirits surely were present to share it 
the dazzling glory of our victory. 


ENGINEERING VIEW OF THE 
WELLMAN FAILURE 


HAT the attempt of the dirigible 
balloon America te oross the At- 
lantic was ‘‘ utterly reprehensible’’ 

and to be elassed only with useless and 
dangerous performances in a cireus, is 
the verdict of the editor of the En- 
gineering Magazine, after an analysis of 
the enterprise, He says: 

‘‘The voyage of the airship America 
may not unjustifiably be classed with 
the trapeze act without a net, ‘the dip 
of death,’ or any other spectacle in 
which the performer throws dice with 
death and wins. The intense interest 
shown in all such events by the masses 
is perhaps not so eruel as is often as 
aumed. Granted that it is only a step, 
if so far, from the delight of Roman 
holiday-makers in a gladiatorial com- 
bat; yet the cardinal interest, after all, 
may not be the actual or possible blood 
and slaughter, but the triumph of the 
performer, or of one of the performers, 
over the Destroyer of Life, Somewhere 
in the subecnsciousness of each of us 
is the realization that moment by mo- 
ment a hair line only is drawn between 
ns and the grave. When we see a fellow 
human recklessly stretch this line to ite 
supposed breaking-point, and remain un- 
seathed on this side of it, we (also un- 
consciously) take to ourselves a certain 
sense of immunity, or at least a greater 
security of life, Fallacious it may be; 
yet here is perhaps the fundamental rea- 
son for the fascination of 
achievements. 


oo 
sig tren’ pirical, the attempt was 
ly om 
mado on assumptions wholly theoret: 
and untested by trial, such data 
- 4 vy ged many of uy ban nae 
of the project were apparently unsoun 
It we wily proved that the ‘diri- 
gible’ could be directed under probable 
conditions of mid-Atlantic weather. 
Zeppelin 's experiences indicated that it 
could neither be directed nor maintain- 
ed afloat for the time necessary to drift 
across the ocean, Common-eense sug- 
gested that a dragging tail relatively 
enormously heavy and vee submerg- 
ed in a rough sea would not be an 
‘equilibrator,’ but decidedly the reverse. 
Suceess under peculiarly favorable con- 
ditions was not an impossible contin. 
gency, but would have proved nothing 
of value. Mr. Wollman, bis companions, 
and a sympathetic world are to be eon. 
gratulated that by an almost ineal. 
culably fortunate chance there was no 
tragedy. Atlantic shipping is to be con- 
gratulated that tho string of flimsy 
gasoline tanks was not dragged destrue- 
tively across some Inckloss vessel, with 
results too hideous to contemplate, In 


brief, we may thank Ged it was no 
worse,’? 


MACHINERY MADE OF MUSLIN 


y tae who know that for years 
paper has been used im the manu 

facture of car-wheela will not be 
surprised at this heading. Amy material 
of this sort, used for such a purpose. 
must of course be cemented, layer by 
layer, into a mass and consolidated by 
ressure. In a paper read before the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Aeso 
ciation in New York recently, and print 
ed in The Iron Age (New York, Novem 
ber 10), Mr. John Riddell telle of some 
noteworthy results that have been ob 
tained with mustin gears and pinione 
which are not only very strong, but al 
most noiseless. This latter feature is 
cf no small importance, The machine 
shops of today are much noisier than 
those of ten or twenty years ago, owing 
to the fact that the machines for eut 
ting and planing iron are run from 
three’ to six times as fast as formerly: 

“‘These gear noises are very unfor 
tunate, but we hepe by improved ma 
chinery and the use of various other 
materials which have recently been in 
troduced, that this trouble will gradu 
ally disappear, 

‘*We have at the Schenectady works 
introduced gears and pinions made of s 
high grade of mustin which have beer 
applied to a great variety of uses. We 
have used one of them on a_ boiler 
maker’s punch and shear which pre 
viously gave considerable trouble, not 
only on account of noise, but in the ac 
tual breaking of the gears, due to ex 
eessive back lash and fly wheel actior 
on the machine. We had such wonder 
ful success with that particular pinion 
which has been running now for some 
two years, that we gradually extended 
the use until now we are using them o1 
two ten-foot planing-machines, whicl 
are operated by electric motors and 
compressed air clutches, a8 intermediate 
pinions for the reverse mcetion. Here 
tofore we have tried various substitutes. 
Welding bronze, which would go to 
pieces in two or three weeks; steel 
would last longer, but made an intoler 
able noise; rawhide would seem te 
shrink and burn out quickly, and we 
very seldom could find anything that 
would stand the work longer than three 
or four weeks at the most.’’ 

Mr. Riddell goes on to deseribe an ex 
haustive test made -with these eloth 
pinions in which so severe a shock war 
applied as to break nearly half the 
teeth in a gun-iron pinion, while the 
muslin pinions were uninjured. He eon 
cludes: 

‘*T point this ont to show the actual 
strength of pinions made of this ma 
terial. So we have reason to believe 
that with time the noises in machine 
shops will gradually disappear as they 
came, without, however, a corresponding 
reduction in output.’ 


A TRIPLE TRAGEDY 


N Indian from the Flambeau reser 
vation in northern Wisconsin once 
came into the fishing resort of 

Squaw Lake with a curiosity in the way 
of deer horns that he wished to sell, This 
consisted of three sets of antlers in- 
extricably interlocked. Two sets of 
antlers so locked are rare, but not un- 
known. It is believed that the Flam- 
beau Chippeway had the only set of 
three-locked antlers in the world, 

The accident could have happened, it 
is said, only in one way. Two bucks 
of equal strength were fighting in the 
forest and became locked. Then, while 
they were struggling, a third buek ap- 
peared and charged them both, probably 
repeatedly, until his own horns became 
fastened. 

The Indian reported that he had 
found the horns north of Flambeau 
Lake, about a mile from the water, 
They were lying on the side of a hill, 
and there were no bones near them, The 
condition of the horns proved that the 
fight occurred not more than two years 
before the date of their discovery. The 
antlers were all of full-grown bucks, 
showing eight and ten points each. 

Tho third pair had been driven into 
the others just where they were joined, 
and the branches of them were about 
equally locked with the branches of the 
others, 

They were not brokea or chipped in 
any way, which seems to indicate that 
when the third bnek had made his last 
eharge he was fastened so firmly that 
there was no room for any one of his 
joints to play in the forks of the others, 
Indeed, all the horns were so stoutly 
joined that they could not be removed 
at all, They were as rigid as though 
they had been moulded in that fashion 
from steel, 


ed 


With the Horses 


HE fact that Merry Widow, 2.03%, 
won $6,025 on the Western cireuit 
during the past season would seem 

to justify her present owner, R. J. 
Mackenzie, paying $6,000 for her a year 
ago, Judging by the amount of her 


winnings, it would be taken for granted 
perilous that the ‘*Widow’’ had a suecessful 


, but the contrary is the case, 


season 
**From a technical point of view, the | for after showing exceptionally well for 


and oe See 


although she won several 
took a record of 2.03%, she was never 
just on edge and fell a little short of 

tions. With better luck in 1011 
this mare will pace close to the two- 


minute mark. 
. . 


The Wildbrino gelding, Star Brino, 
which was formerly owned by ‘‘ Billy’ 
Collins of London was one of the un- 
beaten ts of 1910, He was bought 
by R. J. Mackenzie, of Winnipeg, who 
afterwards sold him to a relative living 
in the West, in order that the latter 
might own a winner, and Star Brino 
roved a winner with a vengeance, as 
6 went through an extended campaigo 
on the half mile tracks of tho West 
without meoting defeat. He began the 
season with no record, and wound w 

with 2.10%, after demonstrating tha 

a mile in 2.08 on a twelap track was 
within his ability, Star Brino stands 
fifth on the list of winning pacera in the 
West, with $3,600 to his credit, and it 
is significant to note that Canada far- 
nishes three of the first five in the list 
of Western circuit winning pace 

Bland 8., owned by Wm, Carson, o 
Winnipeg, being third with $5,105. 


George Haag, formerly of Red Oak, 
Ia., now a resident ot Calgary, ia cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon the 
grand showing made by his trotting 
stallion, General H., during the seasoa 
just closed. This good horse began the 
season in Western Canada racing 
against pacers on the half mile rings, 
and then went down the line compet- 
ing against the best trotters of the 
day, and he more than held his own, 
going into winter quarters with a new 
record of 2.04%, which makes him the 
fastest trotter owned in Canada. 


The ‘‘ Westerners’? are rapidly com- 
ing to the front as owners of trotters 
and pacers. They are buying the best 
that money can get, and show good 
judgment in the elass of horses they 
select. A recent purchaser is J. Mitch- 
ell, of Winnipeg, who bought Royal 
Sym, 53130, a choicely bred young son 
of Symboleer, 2.09%—Mazetta, 2.04%, 
This youngster is a royally bred one, 
and should make good both on the 
track and in the stud. 


{\XPERT witnesses are allowed to 
4 give evidence as to what is their 
opinion, and henee are out of reach 

of an indietment for perjury, which al- 
ways hangs over the head of the ordin- 
ary witness, who can testify to fact 
only. Apropos of thia, there used to 
be a saying current, years ago, of 
Judge who recognized three degrees in 
liars: the liar simple, the d——d liar, 
and the expert witness. There is ap- 
other version whieh is of interest— 
namely, the three degrees of liars, whicl 
are said to be the liar, the d d liar, 
and the mining engineer. 
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WEALTHY widow, whose goodness 
of heart outmatehes her fairness 
of face, has an old Scottish ser 

vant, William by name, Her husband 
had been a very handsome man, and one 
day when she was looking at his portrait 
on the mantelpiece in the sitting-room, 
and William was fussing round the 
grate, in a moment of impulse she ask 
ed: ‘* William, what do you think made 
such a handsome man as Colonel 8. 
marry such a plain woman as me?!’ Wit- 
liam looked from the portrait to the 
speaker, meditated a second, and an- 


swered, ‘* Must have been heaven’t will, 
mem!’? 


igh of the professors in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technolo, 


made a rather neat thrust, the oth- 
er day, at certain literary tendencies of 
our time, He was lecturing on the do- 
mestie relationships which exist among 
the lower animals, and instanced, ag 


one of his illustrations, the case of » 
pair of mallard ducks who had lived 
together for three years in a state of 
high conjugal felicity. At the end of 
that time, however, a male pin-tail duck 
appeared upon the scene, and the lad 
mallard thereupon immediately forsoo 
her former lord for the newcomer, The 
latter resisted ber blandishments at 
first; but, in the end, consented to mate 
with her, and the unfortunate mallard 
was left disconsolate. ‘This anecdote,’’ 
observed the lecturer, ‘contains, you 
see, all the details of the modern raal- 
istic novel, unless it be in the tempor- 
ary virtue of the pin-tail duck.’’ 


rae was once a robber in Oairo 
who fell from the second story of 

a house he was trying to enter 
and broke his leg. He went to the 
eadi and complained, The man’s win- 
dow was badly made and he wanted jus- 
tice, The cadi said that was reasonable 
and he summoned the owner of the 
house, The owner confessed that the 
house was poorly built, but claimed that 
the carpenter was to blame, and not he, 
This struck the cadi as sound logic, and 
he sent for the carpenter, ‘The charge 
is, alas, too true,’’ said the carpenter, 
‘*but the masonry was at fault and if 
couldn’t fit a good window.’’ So the 
eadi, impressed with the reasonableness 
of the argument, sent for the mason, 
The mason pleaded guilty, but explain- 
ed that a pretty girl in a blue gown 
had passed the building while he waa 
at work, and that his attention had 
been diverted from his duty, The cadi 
thereupon demanded tha tthe girl be 
brought before him, ‘‘It is true,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that I am pretty ,but it’s no 
fault of mine, If my gown attracted 
the mason, the dyer should be punished, 
and not I,’’ ‘Quite true,’’ said the 
eadi, ‘‘send for the dyer.’’ The dyer 
was brought to the bar and pleaded 
guilty, That settled it. The cadi told 
the robber to take the guilty wretch te 
his house and hang him from the door- 
sill, and the populace rejoiced that jus- 
tiee had been done, But pretty seou 
the crowd returned to the eadi’s house, 
complaining that the dyer was too lo 
to be properly ban ‘om his door- 


‘*Oh, well,’’ said eadi, who by that 
ime ay pataaing with ennui, ‘‘ 5° find 
a er hang him. Justice 
shall prevell.’? 
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ES CLARK, formerly chief 
al seulptor of the American 
» Muséum of Natural History, re- 
St a a from a fourteen months 
hun trip in Africa, says the New 
York Herald. At a reception tendered 
in his honor a few days ago in the 
studio of his brother, Herbert W. 
Clark, at No. 154 West Pifty-Fifth St., 
Mr. Clark told this story of his remark- 
able escape from an herd of angry ele- 
phants;— 

“Our party left Nairobi late in Janu- 
ary last on the railroad, going to the 
end of the line. Then we marched in- 
to the interior for six days. We had 
left the last boma behind when the 
guides saw some clophants a long dis- 
tanee, away on a hill slope. We left 
the safari to follow and made off on 
owr mules with the guides and gun boys. 
The country was hilly and covered with 
a stabborn growth of elephant grass and 
bush, At times the grass was so in- 
traetable that we could do nothing but 
foilow in the paths made by the ele- 
phants, and it was only occasionally 
that we could see over the grass, which 
was most of the time three or four feet 
over our heads as we sat on our mules. 

“*We had come to within several hun- 
dred yards of a herd of elephants 
feeding among some trees. We were 
wneonscious of the presence of the ani- 
mals, but the keen vision of the native 
guides spied the familiar color of their 
bides and sent up a shout, ‘ Elephants!’ 

‘*The guides pointed, and we looked 
in the direction indicated, but could see 
nething. Steadily fixing our gaze at the 
plaee designated, however, we at last 
saw a slate colored mass moving, which 
te us seemed to be a part of the foliage. 
It was the immense ears of elephants 
chasing away tormenting flies, 

‘©At this juncture another herd of 
elephants loomed up to the right of us. 
Thea we looked carefully around to see 
if amy more were in sight, and, finding 
none, we dismounted and made our way 
threugh the grass and down the wind 
of the last lot of elephants and started 
for our stalls. We were then only one 
handred and fifty yards from the tusk- 
ers, but the animals were sereened by 
the tall grass and trees, 

‘At this point we decided to leave 
our mules and steal up on the elephants, 
Occasionally we would climb a tree to 
try to locate them, but we could not. 
Fmally we thought that we must’ be 
rear them, when we were startled by an 
awfal rumble. we thought that the 
elephants had got our scent and had 
beked, and that the stampede had caus- 
ed the sound. 

‘“We then kept very quiet for a 
while. When we resumed our approach 
we heard the sound again. We halted 
and at intervals the same rumble came 
te eur ears. We then concluded—and 
that was later verified—that the sound 
was not one of suspicion or apprehen- 
sien, but the peculiar noise of satis- 
faetion made by the animals when feed- 
img. This was gratifying, too, for it 
imdieated to us that the elephants were 
at ease and unaware of our approach. 

‘*T ascended a big tree to locate the 
herd before going further, and saw the 
wonderful sight of ten elephants feed- 
ing not more than a hundred yards 
away, There were about five very big 
tuskers to pick from, and I studied for 
fifteen minutes before deciding which 
one to shoot, 

‘*T thought my perch on the tree was 
out of the danger zone in case of a 
charge by the elephants, but when I 
saw the bull which I had selected for 
extermination reach up eighteen feet 
imto the branches of a nearby tree for 
forage and bring down a big branch 
without any trouble 1 thought it best to 
mount a little higher. I did, but as the 
tree was not very high one I could 
not go up very far, I felt, though, that 
I was out of the range of the elephant’s 
trunk should he see me. This incident 
impressed me with the mighty power 
lesked up in an elephant, I recalled 
how exhibitions of strength given by 
elephants in circuses had impressed me 
but I shuddered at the thought of a 
pewer that might be directed against 
me later. 

**T then drew a bead on this big fel- 
lew’s brain and fired. ‘The brain is 
a yery small area in the wide expanse 
ef an elephant’s head, and is about 
as difficult to hit as the bull’s-eye of a 
target. The big bull turned and bolted, 
amd I knew I had missed his brain. 


‘*Members of the rest of the party 
on the ground nearby took shots at the 
fleeing animal. One of the shots took 
e@ect in the back of the elephant’s 
neck, as a small cloud of dust ascended 
from his hide when the bullet struck, 
bat neither shot seriously wounded him, 

‘*By chance we happened to look on 
the opposite hillside and were astonish- 
ed to see the whole hillside moving 
with a herd of more than two hundred 
elephants, their white tusks glistening 
in the sun as they moved along, In a 
short time they were out of sight. We 
sent a guide after them and in a few 
mimutes he returned saying tney were 
coming back, We prepared to meet 
them and could hear the crashing of the 
branches as they ploughed along. We 
had moved about a hundred yards from 
the dead elephant and could hear the 
herd thundering nearby, But it was im- 

wsible to see them on account of the 

eavy foliage. 

‘*T climbed a tree and saw the whole 
herd pass not more than a hundred and 
fifty yards from me, but eould not get 
a line on any choice tuskers on account 
of their being massed, I got down from 
the tree, joined the party and followed 
along to one side in the rear of the fly- 
ing herd, After trayelling some dis- 
tance [ climbed another tree and could 
see them about five hundred yards off, 
down a hollow packed with dense bush 
and trees, 

‘*We decided it would be folly to go 
into such a place for the elephants, 
where we couldn’t see six feet ahead, 
While I was watching from the tree I 
saw a cow and a calf just across a little 
opening and the heads and hats of three 
white men occasionally bobbing up. 1 
thought they would get into trouble 
with the mother cow. Then I lost sight 
of elephants and men, A little later I 
saw the men stalking a single young 
bull. 

‘(We mounted the mules and were 
taking a last look at our dead elephant 


when several shots rang out. We real- 
ized that other hunters had got on to 
the herd, We galloped to a high point 
and could see the big herd all massed, 
but could not see the men, although the 
firing continued. 'The elephants, turned 
and came our way, and we saw it would 
be a good chance to look them over for 
fine tusks, We gave the mules to the 
boys and told them to make for safety, 
while we went for the trees, 

‘T climbed the tree from which I had 
previously watched the elephants. The 
tree had a smooth trunk for about eight 
feet up. I could hear the elephants 
erashing my way not more than a hun- 
dred yards away. I had taken both my 
guns, but decided to use my big one as 
a step in order to reach the first limb. 
I then slung the other over my shoulder. 
1 wasn’t sure about getting up the tree. 
I did get up, however, and that is about 
all, I had to draw breath before going 
higher, At last [ reached a branch 
about six inches in diameter, and there 
I stayed. 

‘The front of the herd had just come 
to a stop about one hundred yards away 
from me, and the others came crashing 
through the bush and massed with the 
head of the cavalvade. It was a won- 
derful sight to see the vast body of ele- 
phants, The grass was long, but I was 
high up and not far off, so could see 
them and their movements well. 

‘‘The animals were infuriated, Their 
trunks were in the air swaying and 
searching for scent and sereeching and 
bellowing. I waited to get the range 
on a good tusker, but they had packed 
so tight I could not at first see one, I 
finally got a gilmpse of one as he put 
his head up, and fired. At the shot they 
again stampeded, and Barker, one of 
the party, from another tree, put a shot 
into the leader. 

‘*At this the leader wheeled about 
and the others, like trained soldiers, 
massed in a long line and followed her. 
She came straight for my tree, which 
stood rather alone. At first T was glad 
of this, as it would give me an excellent 
chanee to pick a good bull. But as the 
excited herd of elephants drew closer, 
with their trunks in the air and trying 
to locate the danger which had caused 
them so much trouble, I grew very anx- 
1ous, 

“*T was well up in the big tree. But 
I had just seen a big bull reach to 
where 1 had thought no elephant could 
reach, and I did not feel so safe, This 
mass of elephants, which made a line 
about two hundred feet long and about 
ten yards wide, came filing past me only 
thirty feet away. Some had_ their 
trunks up and were pointing at me, 
and even went so far as to leave the 
line and come toward me to try to get 
my scent, I was in plain view of them, 
and am sure some of them saw me, but 


not having my scent they could not 
make me out. 
‘*As they continued to pass I was 


eomparatively easy, but when I chane- 
ed to look around and saw the front of 
the column swing and come straight 
back toward my tree, I became some- 
what uneasy. There they were on two 
sides of me, coming straight for the 
tree. [ felt sure they had sighted me 
and came to get me out. The front 
of the column eame eight abreast, 
trunks on the ground as if following 
my trail, The ones back had their 
trunks high in the air and were point 
ing them directly at me, 

‘*While L did not lose 
realized how helpless I was, all alone, 
with but a little gun. TI confess I was 
a bit shaky. I knew IT must keep per- 


my nerve, | 


fectly still, but this was almost im- 
possible, as IT had to turn to watch on 
both sides of me to see which would 


reach me first. 

‘*T could have shot many bulls with 
fair tusks, but dared not at this critical 
moment, My only thought was to 
stand ready and pump lead into the 
first elephant that touched the tree. 
As the front of the column was gradu- 
ally drawing closer to the tree my 
heart beat faster and faster, and I 
wondered if they would try and pull 
me out, or mass and push over the tree. 

‘Closer they came, and twice L put 
the gun to my shoulder to fire down on 
them, but took it down again to wait 
for the last moment. Would they get 
my gun which I had used as a step 
and smash it to pieces, not liking the 
scent of man? I reasoned if they came 
as far as that, they surely would know 
the object up the tree was a man and 
then attempt to pull me out, 

‘‘They came to within twenty, feet 
of the tree, and for some inexplicable 
reason, turned, as if at a signal, and 
joined the rest of the herd, which was 
now headed in a direction a little off 
from my imperiled sanctuary. 

‘‘With great relief I watched them 
gradually recede farther and farther, 
and I gave a sigh of relief when IT saw 
they were well away from hearing dis- 
tance. They went off at a sort of a 
fast walk, and everything went down 
before them as if an immense steam 
roller had gone over the ground, 

‘‘Their formation was wonderful to 
watch, They all moved with such de- 
cision, and when they started to form 
columns they kept perfectly straight, 
and nothing changed their course. In 
a short while they were lost to view.’’ 


THE DIAMOND RING 


ONDON thieves are very clever, but 
sometimes the biter gets bit, The 
following story told me by a eor- 

respondent is perfectly true: 

Mrs. Smith was on her way home af- 
ter a day’s shopping, She still had two 
orders to give at Harrods’, and she 
took a Brompton Road omnibus on her 
way there, She sat down, hardly notic- 
ing the man beside her till the condue- 
tor came round for fares, and then, 
as her companion held out his penny, 
she did observe that he wore a really 
magnificent diamond ring, So fine was 
the stone that she glanced involuntarily 
at his face, a remarkable one and not 
easily forgotten, and it was only when 
she observed his gaze fixed with inter- 
est upon herself that she turned aside 
in some confusion, 

A few minutes later, Harrods’ was 
reached, and she hurriedly descended 
and made her way to the department 
she required, 

Just as she had completed her pur- 
chase, she noticed, with a rather un- 
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pleasant shock, that the man of the 
omnibus was standing close beside her, 
Hlowever, she slipped into the crowd 
and made her way quickly to the other 
department, Here again, as she finish. 
ed, she becafne aware of the same man 
close behind her. : 

Now thoroughly alarmed she made 
her way to the costume rooms, where 
he could hardly follow her, and threw 
herself upon the merey of the shop- 
walker, explaining that she feared she 
was shadowed, and begging him to get 
her out of the shop by a back way, This 
he did, called a cab for her and sent 
her safely home, 

Having an aceount at Harrods’, she 
had jot needed to pay there for the 
things she had ordered, and it was only 
when she reached her own house that 
she pit her hand in one of the pockets 
of the coat she wore, As she did £0, 
she or no purse, but—the diamond 
rin 5 
Evidently that, too, had been a theft, 
was too big for its illicit wearer, and 
had dropped off when he dived for Mrs, 
Smith's purse, He had discovered this 
almost immediately, and haunted her in 
the vain hope that he might yet recover 
it. She took it next day to Scotland 
Yard, and though assured that it would 
never be claimed, left it there for some 
months, and then had it sold for a good 
sum. As there were only a few shil- 
lings in her own purse, the thief had-in 
this case got well sold for his pains. 


MEDICINE MYSTERY 


AY ineredibly large number of other- 
wise intelligent human _ beings 

have the most profound and un- 
shakable belief in the power of medicine 
to effect a cure, and, usually, the less 
they know of the compound they swal- 
low the greater their confidence in its 
efficacy, If one particular medicine 
fails, they are ready to try another, be- 
lieving, with the most solemn, child- 
like, even touching reliance upon the 
unknown, that there is, there must be, 
“a sovereign remedy for every human ill, 
to be expressed in pill, capsule, or dose, 
if one could only discover what it is. 

These good people are willing to try, 
and to keep on trying while life lasts, 
and to devote their entire physical ma- 
chinery to the sacred cause of medicinal 
experimentation, confident, despite re- 
peated disappointments, that some day 
in the course of their faithful daily 
sacrifice to the god of chance they will 
hit upon the elixir of life which will at 
once remove them from the peril of the 
particular distemper they fancy they 
have been burdened with, There are 
those who find delight in the discovery 
of a new author, others whose joy is 
intense upon hearing a fresh musical 
composition of great merit, but the 
satisfaction of him who has found a 
new and untried medicine, potent for 
good, surpasses that of all others, At 
last his patient prospecting in the inex 
haustible mine of drugs is about to be 
rewarded, and until he has tried the 
new remedy and discarded it for some- 
thing still newer, he is in a state of 
feverish happiness. 

For such trustful souls, the druggist’s 
shop with its rows of bottles bearing 
eabilistie labels, its drawers full of pills 
and plasters, its showcases stocked with 
ready-made cures, and its pungent odor, 
compounded of exhalations from roots, 
herbs, oils, and essences, has a lure un- 
surpassed by any other establishment. 
It is potent in vast possibilities, Here, 
to the mind of the votary of medicine, 
may surely be found relief from every 
ache and pain, and certain specifies 
which may be relied upon to cheek in 
stantly the insidious attack of disease. 
Without a druggist’s glittering sane- 
tuary to flee to life would be a desert 
of lurking danger to a very large pro 
portion of the human family which now 
jinds its stay and comfort in physic. 

Physicians themselves are well aware 
of the comparatively limited curative 
power of medicines, They know how 
little reliance may be placed upon the 
prescription alone, and how much na 
ture, the slow, recuperative force of 
right living and the observance of the 
simple rules of diet, with fresh air and 
exercise, contribute toward curing peo 
ple and keeping them in good health, 
The best doctors are slow to administer 
medicine of any great strength, except 
in serious emergency. They earn their 
fees, and earn them well, not by dosing 
their patients with strong drugs, but 
rather by advising them as to their 
habits of living, insisting upon pure air, 
good water, proper diet, and reasonable 
exercise, 

Most of them would give even less 
medicine if they dared, and many of the 
more successful practitioners would 
gladly throw a large part of the physic 
to the dogs, relying more upon natural 
agencies for cure, were it not that the 
average patient would rebel. He de- 
mands something more tangible than 
good advice—something to take that 
will make him well; a specific, a pana 
cea, and the physician would be bold in- 
deed who had the courage to tell his 
patient to quit dosing himself entirely 
and seek recovery by observing certain 
rules of living, The prescription there 
fore ordinarily accompanies the good 
advice, but doubtless it is frequently 
innocuous, and the eure, if effected, is 
due far more to observing the advice 
than taking the medicine. 

It is the mystery of medicine that ap- 
peals to the believer in it. The unknown 
has a charm which the familiar lacks. 
The great popularity of patent medi- 
cines lies in the secrecy which attends 
their manufacture, ‘The gullibility of 
the public in this regard is undoubtedly 
a survival of ancient barbaric faith in 
the potency of the witch’s brew for evil 
and the power of the love philter to 
bring happiness, Civilization and en- 
lightenment spread from age to age, 
but always there is a large proportion 
of the world’s population, outwardly, 
perhaps, above the influence of super- 
stition, yet neyertheless invariably 
clinging with stubborn tenacity to frag 
mentary instincts inherited from ances- 
tors, ages back, who attached great im- 
portance to medicinal concoctions brew- 
ed in remote caves or hidden glens by 
mysterious wizards and witches reputed 
wiser than their fellow-beings in the 
secrets of root and herb, ‘‘Double, 
double, toil and trouble; fire burn and 
caldron bubble,’’ chanted Macbeth’s 
witches, the patent medicine manufae- 
turers of their time, and then, as now, 
there were not lacking those willing to 
accept their mysterious compounds, 


CINCINNATUS 
pes first person to inaugurate the 
baneful theory that the office 
should seek the man, a theory 
which has caused more unhappiness 
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than any other ever advanced in the 
great realm of politics, was a party 
called Lucius Quintus, or Cincinnatus, 
because he wore his hair in curls; also 
because he had at one time resided in 
Cincinnati. 

It was the fall of 458 B.C., after a 
long, dry season and a prolonged and 
futile bull moyement, in which Cinein- 
natus went forth to summer-fallow the 
west field, hoping by that process and a 
judicious rotation in crops to head off 
the chinch-bug and the bears. He was 
a good deal depressed mentally and 
physically, He had been trying to 
break a new pair of wild and fractious 
four-year-old steers, and it had requir- 
ed a good deal of firmness and perspira- 
tion to aceomplish this, He had not yet 
fully sueeeeded, in fact, for every little 
while the steers would light out for the 
marsh at a high rate of speed, and Cin- 
cinnatus would have to follow them 
through the dewberry patch in bis bare 
legs, for Cincinnatus did not wear 
trousers winter or summer, 

Cincinnatus was the man who first 
advanced the doctrine that the office 
should seek the man, and ever since 
that time it is no uncommon thing to 
see a man, holding on by the plow- 
handles and looking over his shoulder, 
expeeting that a good office will climb 
the fenee pretty soon and kidnap him. 

The day came at last when a dark 
horse was needed, and the Chairman of 
the Roman Central Committee went to 
Cincinnatus to seek out the great man. 
The chairman got over the barbed-wire 
fence and addressed the eminent Roman 
agriculturist, 

It was but the work of a moment to 
unyoke old Brin and Bally and accept 
the office of dictator. Putting on his 
toga, the great man began to dietate 
in less than forty-eight hours, He went 
to the house, washed his hands in a tin 
basin of cistern water with soft soap, 
put some fresh fine-cut in the inside 
pocket of his toga, and was drawing a 
salary on the following Monday at nine 
o'clock. 

The first thing he did was to call for 
more troops. He then marched against 
the enemy and captured everybody. He 
then returned, having been dictator six- 
teen days at two dollars per day. He 
drew his pay and resigned to accept the 
portfolio of buck-wheater on his own 
property. 

We have American to-day who 
could accept the command of our regu 
lar army, whip the Apaches, and be 
back on the farm in sixteen di And 
yet Cincinnatus conquered a hostile na- 
tion, paid the public debt, and got home 
in time to do his fall plowing. 

If we read the history of Cincinnatus 
carefully we are foreed to admit that 
he was either one of the greatest men 
of whom we know or that he wrote the 
matter up himself for one of the Ro 
man magazines. 


no 


REHEARSING A PLAY 


LL had talked themselves to the 
verge of nervous prostration, when 
the director suddenly called for 

the act all over again. This time it 
went with snail-like slowness, feeling 
its way over the stage with sensitive 
antennae waving in every direction till 
it was stopped abruptly by a small, 
but apparently insurmountable, ob- 
stacle. That was the breakfast scene, 
It was all too brief for versimilitude, 
and the burden of breaking it up fell 
upon the child actor. 

The manager rose in his seat, with 
arms extended like a prophet of evil, 
and shouted: 

“That scene will fall dead flat if the 
boy can’t choke on his glass of milk 
hard enough to make everyone jump 
up from the table!’ 

Immediately everyone jumped up 
from the table and gathered around the 
child actor, to show him how to choke, 

‘*Perfectly,’’ exclaimed the author, 
‘if they were only trying to stop in 
stead of start him,’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ ~—retorted 


the manager, 
row night, even if the poor kid should 
choke-to death by any echanee.’’ 

But the child aetor proved incapable 
of more than a mild cough or two. The 
little direetor, extending one hand and 


running the other through his hair, 
deseanted shrilly, down in front, on the 
art of choking as distinet from cough- 
ing. Then he himself rushed through 
the box door, up on the stage took the 
child actor’s seat at the table, and gave 
a perfectly horrifying exhibition of 
choking. The more the director choked, 
the less could the child actor, till he be- 
gan to choke down tears, and then, in 
sheer desperation, and some pity, the 
director clambered over the footlights 
into the orchestra, and said, resignedly: 

‘*Well, go on with the act!’’—-Robert 
Sloss, in Harper’s Weekly. 


FOILING SIR WILLIAM 
A NEW and amusing story of Sir 

William Van Horne is told by 

Norman Rankin in the July issue 
of Canada Monthly, It seems that when 
Sir William was constructing the Cuba 
Railroad he decided to install a typi- 
cal railroad hotel in Camaguey, midway 
of the island, and with his keen eye for 
detail he had an idea as to its decora 
tion, 

‘Why not fit up one of the parlors,’’ 
said he, ‘‘with panellings of the bean- 
tiful native woods of the island? It 
seems to me that such a room would 
interest visitors greatly, and give a 
handsome effect,’? 

‘*Pine,’’ said everybody, and his sug- 
gestion was carried out to the letter, 

Next time he arrived in Camaguey, 
the hotel was practically complete, and 
Sir William recollected his hardwood 
room, 

‘*Yes, it was there,’’ said everybody, 
but with a singular lack of enthusiasm. 

‘*T should like to see it,’’ suggested 
Sir William mildly, 

‘Certainly, oh  certainly,’’ said 
everybody, and hastily changed the sub 
ject. 

Sir William was deaf, dumb and blind 


” 


‘‘they’ll never do it that well to-mor- | 


Ten Thousand Miles of Stolen. 


Rides 


DO not think anyone will dispute my 
claim to the title of ‘‘ Wandering 
Violinist’’ when I say that during 

the five years between the ages ot 
eleven and sixteen my violin and | must 
have travelled at least ten thousand 
miles, ten thousand miles, too, of which 
every inch was ‘‘stolen.’’ 

1 was born in New York twenty-five 
years See, both my parents being Rus: | 
sian. My musical career began at the 
early age of five, when one day 1 man- 
aged to get hold of my mother’s violin 
and made a tremendous fuss when it 
was forcibly taken from me. A few 
years later, however, I was put to study | 
music under the great Professor Brod 
sky, who was then in New York, and J 
made such progress under him that at 
the age of eleven | was earning $15 a 
week in an orchestra, 

The comparative sameness of things 
week after week, however, soon began 
to weary me, and I longed for fresh 
worlds to conquer. Two other boys I 
knew, one a singer and the other a 
pianist, were going off free-lancing— 
if one may borrow a journalistic phrase 
—through the States. They had no 
plans and no real prospeets, but were 
just to go from town to town picking 
up any work in the musical line that 
happened to be going. 

Their travelling expenses were to be 
nil, for they were to ‘‘steal rides’’ 
railway trains, 

‘Stealing rides’’ is  oceasionally 
heard of in Britain, but it is an institu-| 
tion in America, and though a penalty | 
of something like thirty days’ imprison 
ment hangs over the head of the free 
rider, it is regarded more in the light 
of a forbidden sport than a crime. 

The excitement and adventure of the 
expedition appealed to me, and I decid-| 
ed to follow my friends’ example. 1} 
strapped a suit case with a few neces: | 
sary things on my back, and with my! 
violin slung over my shoulder [| 
set forth to see the world. 

It was a very dark night, I remember, 
but when I got to the station the place 
seemed to be full of people watching | 
me. They were doing nothing of the 
kind, of course, but it seemed to me that 
the eyes of all the officials and half 
the passengers were upon me, 

A freight train with a few empty 
vans was getting ready to go ont. I 
waited till it had started and was slow 
ly gliding off; then, taking a little run, 
L jumped on the footboard and slipped 
inside the car, I had many narrow 
escapes during the following five years, 
but nothing ever equalled for crowded 
excitement the first five minutes of my 
first ‘‘stolen ride.’’ 

I did not always ride in freight trains, 
but there is less room and less conceal 
ment on a passenger train. In the lat 
ter, of course, the free-rider has to be 
much more on the look-out, 


on 


case 


The favorite hiding place on a pas 
senger train is in front of the first car, | 
where the unused gangway juts out to-| 
wards the tender. Here a certain amount 


of heat comes from the engine, and the} 
tender affords protection against wind} 


and cold, but woe betide the luckless | 
free-rider when the engine starts taking | 
water up from the trough as it | 
along. He suddenly finds himself en 
veloped in a shower-bath, and he may} 


goes | 
goes 


(By Rinaldo, the Wandering Violinist) 
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corn growing as a small business, 
ever, there is a lot of popeorn const 
in the United States, and som z 
has to raise it—else the devotees q 
of will experience a long-felt war H.. 
These facts were realized a numie® 
des ago by an Lowa man, A, H. Wet 
er by wiame, and he set about males, 
a Specialty of popcorn, He plattede 
twok ty-five acres to start with, and We 
reslt-was so satisfactory that he stém be, 


Wy ffiérpased the size of his crop: fi : 
acquired more: Ean 


year to year. He 
and ‘planted more popeorn, and £c 
nO t¥ouble in disposing of all he» 
raise at a good prive, . 


count. By that time Reuber had @ 
lished a reputation as a popeorn gro 
and was receiving more orders thipl 
could fill. So he bought the rey 
his neighbors as they matured, 
People kept on getting interested” 
popeorn until the little town of O86 
bolt, with a population of only ly 
claims to be the popcorn centre of 4 
world, Last year 15,000,000 pounds 
were produced within a radius of fif: 
teen miles of the town, and more of it 
is being grown every year, Reuber is 
popeorn king and Odebolt is headquar 


ters for popcorn, 

The average profit of the crop is sai@ 
to be about $50 to the acre, though 
there are instances of larger profits 

f One fasmer near Odebolt 
received $3,780 for the output of forty 


acres and others have done approxi 
mately as ‘well. In the meantime Mr. 
Reuber is handling vast quantities of 
the grain and is encouraging all ‘his 
farmer friends to raise more of it, as 
the demand is constantly increasing, 
Popeorn has now been introduced in 


Europe, and the people over there like 
it. Foreign orders are piling up “at 
Odebolt, and if the excitement keeps 
up the whole State of Towa is likelyato 
catch the infection and go to raising 
popeorn for the crowned heads, andf¢r 
home as walk? 
The farmer who adopts a specialty 
and devotes thought and energy -terat 
is a level-headed man, and will more 
than likely reap the reward of his. ¢f 
forts. There is more money in a field 
of popeorn well tended than in a larg 
volume and variety of products whith 
must needs suffer at times for lack “pf 
proper cultivation. To one who would 
make farming a life vocation there ig a 


good deal in the eareer of Iowa’é ) 
}corn king that may be eth 
studied and emulated. ‘ 


PHOTOS AND PICTURES 


The Difference Between Them is Very 
Clearly Given in an Article in 
the London Times 


|fP\HE essential difference between a 
photograph and a picture has nev- 
er, probably, been stated more 

clearly than it was in an ticle on 

‘*Photographs and Pictures’’ in a re 

cent number of the London Times, and 

in the following words: 


There is, of course, no absolute stand 


have to travel all the rest of the night} 
soaked to the in. | 


The railway companies do their best 
to check free-riding, 
ploy special watchers. 


of course, and em-} 
As these men 


are paid so much for every free-rider 
they catch, when one falls into their 
hands one cannot expect much merey 


from them, but the actual guards of the 
trains are not, as a rule, very hard on 
anybody they happen to discover steal- | 
ing a ride, | 

For my own part I never had to suffer | 
the threatened thirty days’ imprison-| 
ment, though once or twice, in spite of | 
all my precautions, I was caught. 

The first time, I remember, was dur- | 
ing a journey in an empty freight car. | 
I was travelling through the night, as} 
usual, but I had been unable to fall) 
asleep, so believing that all the railway | 
men would be in the caboose at the end 
of the train, I took out my violin and| 
began to tune up. Unfortunately, how 
ever, one of the men happened to have 
eome along into the next car, and when 
his ear caught the notes of the violin 
above the rumble of the train he 
thought it was something that called for 
immediate investigation. 

I was caught red-handed, of course, 
and taken to the caboose, They were 
very good fellows, however, and instead 
ef handing me over to the authorities 
they gave me a good supper and made 
me comfortable for the rest of the 
night. 

Another time I had a still narrower 
shave. I was caught and taken to the 
police station, The sergeant asked all; 
about me, what I did for a_ living, 
where I was going, and so on, | 

‘‘T like to hear a good violin,’’ he 
said, when I told him I was a violinist. 
‘*Let me hear you play.’’ 

I was only too anxious to oblige him 
in any direction, and by a most extra 
ordinary coincidence one of the airs | 
played had been composed by the ser 
geant himself. After that we got so 
friendly that he let me go. 

In the course of my wanderings I ar 
rived in Chicago, where I seemed to fall 
in luck’s way. [ had a continuous run 
of engagements, and I began to get 


known. As a consequence when I left 
Chicago I bought my first railway 
ticket. It was a curious experience, for 


I searcely knew how to behave as a 
legitimate passenger, and it was some 
thing of a shock to find myself sitting 


| we 


ard of truth in representation... But 
photography has supplied us with a Kind 
of representation in which.the mind of 
man, with its preferences, its emphasis, 
and its inaccuracies, plays no part; and 
are growing to regard its standard 
as absolute, aud to test what we eall 
the truth of pictures by it. In this we 
wrong, for the truth of all art is 
in its essence emotional, not representa 
tive; the truth of a picture is sineer 
ity, like the truth of music. Its value 
consists not in trustworthiness of in 
formation, but in genuineness of emo 
tion, Certainly the sincere prtist will 


}not pretend to greater powers or repre 


sentation than he possesses, Like the 
sincere writer, he will not set down 
more than he knows; for in representa- 
tive art expression is only possible 
through knowledge. Therefore, in sin 
cere art we always find an accuraey and 
precision of statement which we ¢all 


truth. But the artist is really telling 
the truth about himself rather than 
about the world outside him, 


The photograph, if it tells truth at all, 
tells it about the exterior world, and we 
value it for the authenticity of its in 
formation, If it has any emotional ef 
fect upon us, it is only through assoeia- 


}tion and because it reminds us of real 


things that stir emotions in 
picture is not a reminder, but a new 
creation, with an original emotional 
power of its own tiat does not depend 
upon association, And if it does not 
possess this power it is nothing. If we 
are right in preferring the simple to the 
pictorial photograph, we are still more 
right in preferring the photograph to 
the photographic picture, For no pie 
ture has the authenticity of a photo 
graph, the kind of authenticity that 
would be valuable evidence in a 
Court of law. Therefore, when it aims 
at this kind of authenticity it is simply 
inferior to a photograph, just as a pho 
tograph that aims at pictorial qualities 
is simply inferior to a true picture. 
Photographs and pictures each have 
their own peculiar interest, and if we 
confuse them we only confuse our own 
minds and pervert our own taste,- 


us. The 


as 


D* A. M, Worthington, of Harvard, 
has announced wittily to ‘the 
world that the ‘‘kiss germ’? is a 
myth. Appropos of this happy ;an- 
nouncement, Dr, Worthington said at a 


to the beauty of the weather, the ex-|on soft cushions instead of clinging to dinner in Boston: 


cellence of the service, and the sudden 
death of everybody’s grandmother, He 
wanted to see that hardwood roon, and 


the gangway and ready to jump at any 
minute, 
[t was a still greater shock when the 


‘So they who frown on the kiss are 
too exclusive, They are, in fact, as.bad 
as old Dr, Thompson, of Cambridge Upi- 


with drooping ears everybody, check-| conductor came along and called me—| versity, 


mated, led him to it, 

It had been panelled in all the dif 
ferent varieties of beautiful native 
hardwoods, according to schedule, from 
ceiling to floor, It had given a beauti 
ful effect, as Sir William had foreseen, 
And then a gang of painters, putting 
finishing touches on halls and corridors 
had wandered in, observed its paintless- 
ness, and given it two heavy coats of 
ivory white, 

Like the black on the darky, it 
wouldn’t wash off, and ivory-white that 
parlor is to this day. 
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THE POPCORN KING 


He Started in Iowa on a Very Small 
Scale, Worked Hard and 
Made a Fortune 


HE Louisville Courier-Journal gives 
this description of the prosperous 
career of the principal popeorn 

man of America: 

A good many persons might be dis 

posed to look upon the industry of pop- 


‘‘Dr, Thompson thought that Gam- 
bridge was the finest university im the 
world, Her rival, Oxford, he d@ 
and abominated, a 

‘*Onee, at a dinner, a lady said te the 
exclusive old man; 3 

‘¢*T understand, sir, that the at 
ance at Oxford has fallen off 
dously, How do you account 
sir?’ . ae 

‘* «Tt must be due,’ said Dr, \- 
son, gruffly, ‘to the increase of e . 
tion among the lower classes,’ ’’ 
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Grocery Department. 


We have just received another car from the east, and 
quote below a few of the prices that defy competition. 


CANNED GOODS, all first grade. 


Strawberries, 2 for 45e, per case 
Raspberries, 2 for 45c, per case 
Peaches, 2 for 45c, per case 

Pears, 2 for 45c, per case 

Lawton Berries, 2 for 45c, per case 
Lombard Plums, 2 for 3dc, per case 
Tomatoes. 15¢ each. per case 

Peas, 15c¢ cach, per case 

Beans, 15¢e each, per case 

Corn, 2 for 25c, per case 
Blueberries, 2 for 25e, per case 
Tomato Catsup, 2 for 25c, per case 


Evaporated Fruits. 


Peaches, two pounds for $ , per 25 Ib. box 

Figs, two pounds for 25e, gt: 25 Ib. box 

Best Prunes, two pounds for 25e, per 25 Ib. box 
Evap. Apples, two pounds for 25c, per 50 Ih. box 
Muscatelle Raisins, two pounds for 25e, per 50 Ib, box 
Choice seeded raisins, 3 packages for 

Cleaned Currants, 2 Ib. for 

Best Japan rice, per Lb. 

Best Navy white beans per Ib, 

Tapioca and Sago, 4 Ibs. for 

Rolled Oats, 8 Ib. sacks 

Yellow Cornmeal, 10 Ibs. for 

Germade, 10 Ibs. for 

Graham flour, 10 Ibs. for 

Buckwheat Hour, 10 Tbs. for 

Pure cane sugar, 20 Ibs. for 


TEAS, 


We stock six different kinds of Teas. The che: aper 
bulk teas, the Red Cross teas, we are discarding, as the pul- 


lic find by experience that they pay too much for the little 
dishes. Our favorites are 


Brook & Bond's 8 Tb, tins 1.10 
Blue Ribbon, 1 Ib. 10c 
Blue Ribbon. half pound 20G 
Salada Ceylon tea. per pound 10c 


Salada Ceylon tea, halt pound . 2OG 


Our Favorite Coffees. 


Chase & Sanborn’s, per pound tin 
A good bean cotlee 


COAL OIL --- Per val., 35¢. Per 5 gal. can, $1.75 


SALT. 
vet a 


We are the only store in town where you can get a 
five cent. bay of salt for five cents. 3 Ibs, salt 5e., 5 Ib. bags 
salt, 3 for 25e; fifty pound sacks, coarse and fine, 70c.; 
barrels of 300 lbs., 3.60; rock salt, two cents per lb. 


FRUIT, 
Choice apples, 4 Ibs. for 25e., per box 


Pears, 3 Ibs. for 25e, per box 
Crabs, 3 lbs. for 25e, per box 
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OTATOES. 
Provinee over for good keep 
ind we have, how- 
potatoes, which we can 
is selling at $2.25 per cwt 
) per cwl, 


for Kraut. 
‘ up ply of ( abbas c for 
we cannot give yet, 
nothing but first-class 
» better the kraut. 


lour‘known all over the coun- 
nada Vlour Mills of Wintipeg 
The best Lethbridge flour, 
ine to putin a stock would do 


t 


not narantee the prices aiter 


of Feed all the time. 
in and shorts. For our 
‘ain chopped here in town. 


ASON 
ores is because we pro- 
n the cast in carload lots. 
carloads of merchandise since 


SUTTER, 


eood butter, ‘fresh packed in 
‘the next two weeks at twenty 


‘and Galt coal, and do our 
on hand. 


st k iG “hm fs 

ii ‘urnishings. 
largest. stock between 
f clothes, hundreds 
ced-lined coats, leather 
200 pairs overalls at 
»>marked down as near 
of ‘crops this year. 
have just received part of our Fall 
which will speak for themselves 
Call and inspect our large stock 


ory Goods, 


up} ly of g adies’ Dress Goods, 
| for fall and winter use. Silks, 
fancy laces of all descriptions. Call 


St tationery. 


of § atione 1'y always on hand. Enve- 
Time Books, Pocket Books, Bill- 
oks at prices which would make you 


‘ks in the east. 
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FASHIONS AND 
"FANCIES: 


— 


| 


SET ER 


J VERY dress needs the finishing touch. 


‘disagree with me. Then let me suggest that you try 
“your, now Aor tont am , 
W Me finishing touch ‘do? Tt complefes the 


Perhaps you may 


at. does i‘ 
mental picture that every woman should have of herself in 


her ne’ i Shnctimes it takes a woman a long time to 

took the He iwants, ‘byt it is not Gust what she wants. 

Vhere “be the Ia Of that greateartist, Taste. 
Raat ek atet's 


Pe EN ENT ITNT AIR SERENE TEE OE LE OL OCE LOY IO OT GES LOT 


ee Cee 


Velvet and Lace Hat 


othe : 


This touch is always a slight one—often the addition of 

e most trifling accessory— but from it comes the expres 
sion, It is the correct expression in dress for which women 
should strive. The merest accessory should be thought out 
with care. It must not only be right in itself, but it must 
bear the right relation to the costume of which it forms a 
part and it must be rightly worn, 


THE REVIEW... BOW ISLAND 


NS. .NQ ALUM 


Today the Seart plays an Important’ part in correct gown- | 


ing. So much so, in fuet, that more than half of the newest 
French frocks are made with a matching or an artistically 
contrasting. scarf. Indeed, fabrics and such lovely ones, 
too, are now manufactured exclusively for scarfs, There 
are exquisite creations’in such shades as peach blow with 
fairy spider-webs of gold woven through them, and there are 
shangeablte chiffous which in some lights look a lovely soft 
blue and in others havé the gold and pink of a sunse§’s glow. 
And these fairy-like fabrics, too, often shimmer with threads 
of gold or silver. 

But it is not only with evening frocks that the scarf is 


the mode this season. It is quite the right accessory for the | 


The 
introduced in 


calling costume and for certain types of street gowns, 
fashionable black and white touch often 
the shoulder-scarf and muff, and the new id is to have the 
scarf white one side and black the other or e versa, 

A fetching scarf fresh from Paris is of white moire bor 
dered with white chiffon and lined with black chiffon. 

There is a muff to match this scarf, not a very practical 
ene, to be sure, for it is a creation of white moire and black 
ehiffon. But it is decidedly necessury for the right effect. 
Such a searf and muff set as this, of course, is only appro 
priate for dress ‘occasions. However, the model is a. very 
smart one to develop into other materials which would be 
more practical and less striking in effect. For instance, in 
royal blue. velyet, with an edge of black marabout or black 
chiffon and with a muff to match, it would be extremely good 
looking, or if gray chiffon with a mole-skin border, In both 
gases, the lining should be of a contrasting color and prefer 
ably of satin, rather than chiffon, 

Girdles and belfs make telling dress accessories. They 
eount for much more than one would imagine. One of the 
newest ideas this season is the soft girdle with long ends. 
Its chie effect, however, depends almost entirely on the way 
im which it is worn, The ends generally depend from a ros 
ette or a number of upstanding loops, and this finish should 
eome at the left side of the front, just a trifle toward the 
back, In some cases the girdle is worn about the waist just 


is 


above the nornra) waist-line, but the rosette is arranged well) 


ap on the left side,,so that it ie almost under the arm, the 
ends hanging from .theye. 

The softest of silks and satins are used for these girdles 
with long ends. Having the ends simply frayed out as a fin 
ish, giving a fringed effect, is considered smart, A decoration 
of hemstitching tor the long ends is also extremely new and 
very fashionable, 

A simple, but attractive, girdle is made of soft change 
able blue silk, showing different tones of blue. On the inner 
side of the girdle, on the left side, are neatly fastened the 
two ends, the loops standing up above the girdle, These 
ends have for their decoration a row of wide hemstitch 
worked in very dark blue. A coarse silk croch ted edge fre 
guontly.inia decidedly contrasting color is ano or new finish 
wor the endg of a silk or satin girdle, while below the eroch 
eted border hangs silk fringe in the same shade as the girdle 
and ends, Such an accessory is extremely smart in black 
with the fringe black and the silk crocheted touch worked in 
brilliant emerald green or cérise, The ends should be looped 
over one another at the left side, so that one will be longer 
than the other, |“ ' 

Sectional. belts»of eithér silk or suede, the sections out 
lined with a piping in coftrasting. color or a contrasting 
material, are extremely good style this season, The newest 
are very wide, measuring at Jeast five inches, Pipings, by the 
way, have never been mére’ modish, Some of the broad 
girdles of soft satin, which are so high that they form a 
sorselet, are bound with a piping of velvet or satin in a dark 
er shade. These gprdles, though they fasten invisibly, are 
generally trimmed with buttons Having a velvet.centre, and 
two rows of such piping as a decoration, 

Collar-and-euff sets, if made of the correct niaterial, al 
ways provide au attractive finishing touch. To wear with a 
silk. gown, a net collar made in two seant ruffles, w ith evils to 
match, and trimmed with a beaded design is effective and 
sew. The small, beautifully tinted wooden beads used in 
a scroll pattern make a novel decoration for a collar-and- 
euff set whieh is either made of toarse net, suede or of velvet, 
according to the frock with whieh they are to be worn, 
Sometimes, very charming effects can be obtained if small 


iridescent beads are used, though they are not as new as the 
colored wooden beads, 


to use pearl buttons with a tailored suit. 
one’s new tailored suit is dark blue, pearl buttons sewed on 


looking accessories this season. 
tapestry and 
handles that the bag reaches far below the knees is # much- 
to-be- desired 
rarer the tapestry, the more the bag is prized. 


of a costume, it is well to introduce just a bit of the same 
tapestry somewhere in the 


fitting hat. 


but they are flowers of a new sort, which Fashion is favoring.| 
Silk.and satin and chiffon are used in making them and in 


ALBERTA 


AKING POWDER 

|S THE MOST IMPORTANT ITEM 
Stk IN YOUR GROCERY ORDER 
ee ee, == SEE THAT YOUGET IT —— 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY KINDS 


=~ 


A very new little finishing touch, but a very smart one, is | 
For instance, if 


with dark blue sewing-silk give a very fetching touch. 
Bits of tapestry are being used to form very smart- 
A cotdeliere bag made of 


mounted in dull silver with such long silk 


dress aceessory, Of course, the older and 


When a tapestry bag is being carried as a finishing touch 


gown, perhaps in odd-shaped 
revers, in the belt, or even for the crown of the high close 


Flowers, as a dress accessoy, are very much the vogue, | 


right.’’ 


THE ADVANCE OF THE SAHARA 
YHERE has long been much disagreement among scientists | 
as to the question of the antiquity of the Sahara desert, 

and over the manner in which it was formed. They 
agree, however, that the dryness has much increased during | 
the centuries that have passed since Rome was a mighty 
empire. One French savant, who made the arduous journey 
from the Niger River to Lake Tehad, brought back much 


scones 


ra 


Satin ‘and Velvet Hat | 


pian: 


region southw 
It appears that the country that extends from the Niger 
to Lake Tchad, between thirteen and sixteen degrees north 


inforigation regarding the progress of the arid} 


latitu’ ompletely barren of permanent water bodies. 
For m« than eight hundred miles it is a tropical regio 
vi t watereo Only yesterday—as geologists count 
time—all t was diferent, The Niger received from the 
left immense affluents, veritable floods, ‘Then giraffes and 
elephants, it is believed, wandered even to the borders of 


Mediterranean Numidia, seeking the abundant vegetation 

Presently came the Mohammedan conquest, with its tribes 
of nomadic Arabs, and the invasion of nomadie Arabs, and 
the invasion of the Tuaregs from the east, aceelerating the 
Saharan devastation, 

These invaders burned over g 
ing vegetation and leaving noth 
in check, The hygrometrie state of the atmosphere was im 
poverished, The vapor was no longer condensed, The rain 
fniled, vegetation disappeared, and the soil and rocks were 
left exposed to the direct action of heat and cold, and of the 
winds, The decomposition of the granite filled the dry river 
beds with sand for great distances. 

The advance of this phenomenon has not stopped at the 


at tracts of land, destroy 
g to hold the fallen water 


edge of the tropics, The Sahara, it is thought, has gained 
toward the south lily. I tablished on all the north 
ern parts of Lake Tehad, ithough it slow, its 


appears 

march is extremely capid, compared with other geologie phe 
nomena. Barth, the German explorer, found water in abund 
nuce sixty years ago, where the expedition of Peroz suffered 
from thirst in 1904, The old men of North Adair showed 
Peroz rivers whieh in their youth flowed many months ef 
the year, but at the time of the French expedition 
entirely dry. Lakes yesterday permanent, which the French 


were 


SAD LOT OF JAPANESE WORKING 
NE of thé ‘many knotty problems 
which confront Japan as she ex- 
trially is withont doubt the question of 
the protection of labor. The lot of her 
the eruel treatment to which her work 
ing girls are subjeeted is, if we are to 
ity. Dr, Kuwada, a member of the Jap 
anese House of Peers, has given deeply 
tien in his country, He has also spent 
several years in Europe, studying its so- 
Koron (New Public Opinion), a Tokio 
Monthly, the eondition of the female 
plea for the prompt enactment of a la- 
bor law adequate to restrain the acts of 
‘*There are in Japan about ten thou- 
sand factories and workshops, employ 
total about seven hundred thousand are 
females, As there is no law limiting 
cent. of the female laborers are under 
fourteen years, Twenty per cent. of the 
and one per cent, of those in the glage 
and tobacco factories, are even under 
education, but how are we to enforce} 
it in the absence of any legislation that 
workshops and factories? The adoption 
of a labor law has been talked about 
years, but the attempt has been nipped 
in the bud by the strenuous objection 


‘GIRLS 

( 

pands commercially and indus. 
male laborers is no enviable one, but 
believe Dr, Kuwada, a shock to human 
sympathetic attention to the labor ques- 
clal problems, Discussing in the Shin 
laborers in. Japan, he makes a strong 
unserupulous employers: 
ing about a million laborers, Of this 
the age of factory hands, almost 10 per 
girls are employed in match factories, 
ten years. We have adopted compulsory 
forbids the employment of children in 
more than once during the past several 
offered by a class of capitalists.’’ 


imprisoned in dark rooms, or required 
to work with reduced rations; in many 
cases their wages are so reduced by fines 
that they leave the factory penniless at 
the end of their contract terms,’’ 


FLYING-SCHOOLS IN FRANCE 
I ARVARD has had an aviation meet 
and Columbia has an aero elub, 
but France is apparently taking 
the lead in establishing and developing 
ictual schools of instruetion in flyir 
not places where inventors and buil 


= 


Y teach the use of their own ma 
chines, but real collegiate schools of 
1eronautic engineering. Some of our 
colleges are intending to start courses 


in aviation, and tentative instruction 
nay have begun, but the first full 
ourse of this sort seems to have been 
stablished at the Sorbonne, and the 
French intend evidently to take the 
lead at onee in this regard, We trans 
late below part of an abstract in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris, October 15) 


of a recent lecture by (¢ 
fore the International Commission 
Mathems Instruction . at 
1 the speaker: 

‘We shall not mention the military 
chools Chalais-Meue and 
le-Grand, which are quite special 
character, nor the yrentice schools 
inded by various solely to 
train pilots and teach their pupils how 
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yuilders, 


| to use their aeroplanes, since these have 


10 scientific character, 

**At present, there is regularly organ 
ized instruction in aviation the fol 
lowing places in France: 

‘*1, At the University of Par 
, thar to the generous gifts 
Deutsch, de la Meurthe, 

th have been 
of Ac 


of 
and 
founded a 
the Sorbonne, 
Marchis, and 


experiment 
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ronautics at 
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earch and 
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tation for re 
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viation, direc Professor Mau 
Commandant Re 
School of A naut 


hut 


has f 
Engineer 


unded 
, of a 
Ipt ot 
It former 
Polytechnic Sehool,-stu 


of Sciences already 


che 
yrivate character, 
flicial subventior 
ils of the 


in rece 


receives 


licensed, and aidmittetd to the 
ure TI tudies last e year and 
he student receives on luation, af 
er examination, a diploma as Aero 
nautical Eugineer. 
‘*The instruction is in part theoreti 


eal and in part purely practic 
perimental, 

Tn Mr, Bourlet 
the hope that his country, pursuing her 
voble humanitarian traditions, may con 
tinue to bear aloft the torch of progress 
and to develop this wonderful new 
science as she has already developed the 
automobile and the submarine, assur 
ing a world-wide era of peace aud broth 
erhood."’ 


land ex 


closing, expresses 


HOW BRITISH GUNS KEEP THE 
PEACE 
TFMUE powers of Europe are at present 
divided into two opposing camps 
represented, says Admiral Mahan 
in the London Daily Mail, by the Triple 


expected to find full, were dry, and did not replenish them 
selves, except during the two months of winter, 


Shilohs Cure 


others Wriple Alliance easily eon 
trols thé: territory of Europe. There 
is, in fact, nothing to prevent the Triple 
Alliance from bringing the rest of) Eur 
ope under ite dominance, but the fear 


Entente,' Fngland, Pratee and “Russia, Y F Keone +e 
on the onedtignd, and the ‘Lriple Alliance, e Ch 
i rte ad Leal ys» carte don th Unes ; 


Had Suffered for Weeks—Used P@ 
teen Different Remedies With. 
} yout Efeyt fe 
CURED QUICKLY BY 'NBRVILINB’ © 


‘ 


of the loss Which thé British navy 
would cause to German commerce in a No stronger proof of the wonderfal 
great war. Speaking of the ‘* matssed | merit 6f Nerviline could be produced 


land power of mid-Europe,’’ représent-| 
ed by the Triple Alliance, this writer 
observes: 

‘*Over against it stands no equivalent 
and power, even if, in 
threatening a general 


than the letter of Miss Lacy Moshef, 
resident of Windsor, N.S. 4 

‘*T want to add my unsolicited testh- 
monial to the eficacy of your wonderful 
liniment, ‘Nervi- 
line,’ I consider it 


circumstances 
conflagration, 


: 

there are elements of such in Franee Testimonial the best remedy 
and Russia, which, though inferior, must |” : fora .cold, sore 
weigh heavily with a statesman envisag b throat, whéezing 
ing war. But the real offset against No. 3785 tightness im the 
the military power of the Triple Alli i or’, chest, fete,’ and 


ance is thé financial resources of Fran ———"—-—s ean state that for 
and the navy of Great Britain, The/ years our home has never been without 
two together represent sea power in the! Nerviline. I had a dreadful attack of 
seales of Europe, as Middle Europe re-|ecold, that settled on my chest, that four- 
presents land power, As usual, neither|teen different couldn ’t break 
stands alone, wholly separated from the’) up. Lirubbedow Nerviline three times 
other, The army of France is a large|& day, used Nerviline as a gargle, and 
factor in land power; that of Great Bri.| was completely restored. I have indue 
tain oné not wholly negligible; and in ed dézets of wpy friends to use Nervi 
naval force Germany now stands second | line and they are all delighted with its 
in the world. But, despite this allow-| wonderful powef over pain and sick- 


remedies 


ance, tue broad division stands. Now,/ ness. 
should occasion arise, the navy of Great ‘You are at liberty to publish this 
sritain, if duly maintained, controls the| signed letter, which | hope will show 


approaches to the German coast, and|the way to health to many that need to 


by such control secures the communiéa-| use Nex 

tions of the British Islands with the} (Ss ‘*LUCY MOSHER.?’’ 
whole worlu—except perhaps the Baltic,| All sorts of aches, i d suffer 
This means, substantially, the suppres | ing—intern: l 

sion of German sea-borne commerce, the! Nerviline 

extent of which is little realized. With) two sizes, 5( 

the world outside Europe this increased| The Catarrh 


déed they are very lovely. However, the majority do not fol Dr, Kuwada tells us heart-rending i Ae A As Cau ueL ve de ad pant 
low the natural blooms in their éoloring “there are bine. | Stories of how the army cf 700,000 work 1 Sage Yi na Fat 4 by idle Sauee +) ny} We oe eS 
gray roses and fat little rosebud’ in-shaded tones of violet,|'PS 8 Is has been recruited, At first, ceokuatil a aks sa i tai aba Sse ; 
but they produce just the smartest effects, Sometimes ox Le are told, the employers hunted the ish on per cen bh : t tixtion of wl cab 
large rose is used to fasten the girdle at the left side, or iu aughters of poor people living in large | The maintenance of this sea tra st be 
eveuing frock, a tunie of chiffon is caught with a trailing |‘ ities, but as the supply from this souree | depends shipping, utd it to 
vine of satin and chiffon flowers, was Soon exhausted they turned to ru jremarked that w with Gre srita once ren 
The butterfly makes a smart accessory; too, not only for} Tstricts for a fresh supply. The agents | eliminates at once, as carricrs to G to the % of 
hair ornaments but as a belt decor: ion. \ large blae} jof factory-owners go into the ec ptry ; many, the two principal t : P . all 
velvet butterfly kes a very charming finish for elvet or| 2nd persuade u sophisticated farmers to | ines He British ind the Germar fall G tte which 7 st 
satin girdle which }s higher at the back than the front. The|S¢nd_ their iters to the factories, | France, with her entent pathies and] ‘'T) f al 
butterfly looks its best made of black velvet with the wings |‘ xplainir g wha fine op unity the j tra MVORAL, BTIeVANCeE 4 I not gre itl lahan g addit point f he 
bound ip some delicate shade of satin, light blue, rose ] nk | girls will have to acquire refinement and | object to mei re l 1 will ¢ t ial ne 1 by the German 
or a lovely tone of yellow. When giving the finishing touch | ture in the large cit and tellin also her mi rel ny vessels, ly and bag » THE” s corre it 
to a hair ornament, the butterfly is quite small and such ma-|™ hat beautiful things | interesting | Otherwise sufficientl : rt OER rail fail whic! 18 
terials as 1 of silver gauze are used for the wings, which places there are in the city, all of which | United States 4 e b tw rei ever tha any | ot 
are then ded with iridescent spangles. +. acteory girls are free to see and visit | ship} ing, also f employed n by any means t at the 
Sometimes the velvet butterfly. lights on a hat, For}! Sundays. The good, credulous men | likely to insist strongly u ) vi c » in the. Br 1 progra e of 
instance, a black velvet draped toque will have in place of | at the hamlet 1 village Pairs. lily be a whe lying Germa oh There ths sanougnt sds . The cr itable 
two velvet wings at the side cr at the back, a butterfly, not | Je¥° he cunt gents, and allow their| remain y Strong nave to object | will ha u Wile 1eF 
a very natural-looking one, however, for if the hat is black, | /2Ushters to go, only to see them come} to the most serious repre ASUreS | OF later, fc ! the na | and 
the butterfly is black, too, with the inner side of his wings home, after four or five years, broken| that Great Britain may tuke with-|obvious pz of equality of units 
in some very vivid shade of satin such as emerald green oP in health and spoiled in eharacter, if,} 10 the limits of inte rnational law, broad-|is to be co tained r new 
Venetian blue or orange. Butterflies used in this capacity jindeed, they do not die before their ly interpreted. constrncwons isly taken 1m 
never have the wings spangled. The butterfly is always of verm expires. ; The defeiency could not be supy lied | hand. ‘eee : 
the samé fabric as the hat and is really princ ipally “086d |. The treatment accorded to these girls by the railroad system, and the suppres-| Diselaiming all pare bias, the Daily 
to introduce a striking color note which is given in the wings j is an outrage. Says Dr. Kuwada: sion of sea communications, ‘total or| Mail, Ing of Imiral [ahan’s 
yee ‘In some factories it is no secret that | approximate, means now, as it alway wit haArly thoughtful and illuminating 
To look well‘ gowned with the smallest expenditure of the time keepers are instructed to resort has: meant, financial disorganization, ,»’? remarks: 
money, time and thought is the ambition of every woman to trickery, so that their employee are| military embarrassment, and popular *‘*No other naval writer combines in 
with limited income and unlimited demands on time and made to work overtime without receiv-|misery.’’ The article ends as follows: |the same degree practical knowledge 
strength. ihe day has gone by when she can go about look ms any extra pay. In many factories wade is in the interests of peace to|with philosophie insight, and from the 
ing shabby and unfashiocnably gowned, deluding herself in he girls are not even allowed time for point out that no force in Europe can|publication of t first his 
the belief that no one notices the woman who is inconspicu | meals, but are required to eat While] so act as a deterrent from war, indue works his was recognized as a 
ously dressed, for shabby, old-fashioned clothes are now working. Alinest, all cotton-spinning| by the possible ambitions of otherwise] mind.’’ 
conspicuous, i factories keep their looms in operation inevitable tendencies of Middle Europe, And it draws this conclusior 
It is not necessary to accumulate a lot of clothes to attain lay and night. Night work, in which] as can the navy of Great Britain. The “*Tt must be more than ever the first 
the desired result, ‘Of course variety is delightful, and to both male and female operatives are en-| dividing line cleft between the Triple|duty of both British parties, in the light 
have just the right gown for every oceasion means a serenity gaged together, is found most demoraliz Alliance and the Triple Entente is too|of Admiral Maban’s warnings and the 
ot ‘poise that man, mere man, cannot realize; but as that ng. The | methods ot punishment are|plain to be ignored. It has been em-|German statement, to irantee Europe 
state of bliss is known only to the favored few, the next best qually inhumane. The lash is employ phasized at Algeciras, in Crete, in Bos-|and the British Empir gainst the risk 
is to have the half dozen gowns ot the winter outfit ‘just *d without stint; sometimes girls are|nia-Herzegovina, and in other incidents|of war by placing British sea power 


less conspicuous but equally known. Un 
der such circumstances the one salvation 
from war is readiness for war, based 


above all doubt and danger.’’ 


Attacks of cholera and 


dysentery 


come quickly, there seldom being any 

An Oil That is Prized Everywhere.—)| warning of the visit. Remedial action 
Dr, Thomas’ Eclectrie Oil was put upon|must be taken just as quickly if the 
the market without I flourish over} patient is to be spared great suffering 
thirty years ago, It was put up to meet) and permanent injury to the lining 
the wants of a small section, but as soon| membranes of the bowels. The readiest 
as its merits became known it | a ion for the purpose is Dr. J. D. 
whole continent for a and it is . Cordial, It can be 
now known and prized throughout this ny drug store or 
hemisphere, There is nothing equal to d it will afford re 


jlief before a doctor can be called. 


relieve and oure indigestion—acidity ef the stemach—b 
—dyspepeia. They re-inforce the stomach by supplying 


liousness—flatulence 


y the active principles 


needed for the digestion of all kinds of feed. Try ons after each meal 
50c.abex. If your druggist has net stecked them yet, send us Se 

and we will mail you a box. 33 

National Drug and Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, - Monreal 


Peopie Who Work 
Indoors With Their H 


E> 
ea 


— 


Seamstresses, watch-makers, 
ists, draughtsmen, and many ot! 
cannot properly handle their too! 
with cold, stiff hands. Many 
hour or two on cold winter morn- 
ings results from the delayed heat 


of furnace or stove. 


The Perfection Oil Heater in 
afew minutes gives the tempera- 
ture that assures the worker warm 
bands and pliable muscles. The 


IE RFECTIO} 


SmoKetess 
Absolutely smokeless and odorless 


quickly gives heat, and with ene filling of the font burns steadily for nine hours, 
without smoke er smell, Has automatic-locking flame spreader which 
prevents the wick from being turned high enough te smoke, and is easy to remove 
and drop back se the wick can be quickly cleaned, 

It has a damper top and a coo] handle, Indicator always shews the amount 
of oflin the font. The filler-cap does not need to be serowed down ; itis pat in 
like a cork in a bettle, and is attached to the font by a chain, and cannot got lost. 

The burner body or gallery cannot become wedged, because of a new device 
in construction, and consequently, it can aiwere be easily unscrewed in an 
instant for rewicking. The Perfection is finished in japan or nickel, is strong, 
durable, well-made, built for service, and yet light and ermamental, 


Dealers Everywhere. 1 
yA ad 


1 
yer 


net at yours, write for descriptive circular 
¢ nearest agency ef the 


The Imperial Oil Company, 


Limited. 


i 


BOW ISLAND TRADING 
COMPANY'S 


GREAT 
XMAS 
SALE 


Never before have we attempted to give 
such yalues as right now. Read the prices, 
then come and buy for now and next year. 


Splendid valucs im Women’s Ribbed Under- 
wear, vood value for 40c., sale 25c 


Children’s Fleece-lined-- 
All sizes, 22-30, regular forty-five cents, 


sale - - 25c 
English Imported: Prints-- 


Solid Indigo dye, warranted not to fade, 
Regular fifteen cents, sale, per yard 10¢ 


Men’s and Boys’ Suits, 


See them walk away at just one half price. 
Every man’s Suit in the Store must find a customer 


at 5Qc on the Dollar. 


Men’s Fleeced-lined Underwear. 
All Sanitary wool, regular price 65c., sale 


A4Sc 


ONE ONLY LADY’S AMERICAN OPOSSUM 
SCARF, 
Regular price $7.45, sale price 4,95, 


Boys' Sweaters--Boys’ Coat Sweaters, blue, 


navy, 
cardinal, regular 85¢ to 95c., sale price - 


50c 
Children’s White Astrachan Caps--Regular $1.25, 


Sale price . - 95c 
e 
Christmas Candy 

Fancy Mix, regular 20c, now - 12 1-2c 
Cream Tatfy, regular 18¢, now - - 10c 

NUTS--- 
Walnuts, per Ib. - - 20c 
Kilberts, per Ib - - 20c 
Greenobels, per lb, - - 20c 

e 
Groceries 

Corn Flakes, per package - - 10¢c 
Lard, 3 lb. pail, - - - 60c 
Pure Lard, 5 tb, pail - - - 5c 
French Garden Peas, 2 for - - 25c 
Tomatoes, 3 lb. tins - - - 15¢ 
Pure Raspberry Jam, in gli iss jars, sale price 2Oc 
Three packages seeded raisins, 12 oz. - 25c 
Twelve bars Royal Crown Soap - ‘ 45c 
Ogilvie’s Patent Glenora Flour - $3.00 


BOW ISLAD... 


TRADING CO’Y 


ws 


The Bow 


Island Review, Saturday, Decembor 2 


The Bow Island Review 


Devoted to the interests 


Bow Island and Surrounding Districts. 


A Town and Country Journal 


Published at Bow Island every Saturday Morning, 


Subscription Price $1.50 Per Year in advance, 


7, P, Cotton ° : . ° Publisher and P 


Christmas is indeed the holiday of 
humanity and by that token no less 
interesting than humanity itself. 
vich current 
carry all the 
their ideals, 
lections, the 
right to live, 


at Russell, N, D., was destroyed by 
fireon or about December Ist. The 
The | damage is estimated to amount to 
of its observance has to| about $8000, and — unfortunately 
through an oversight in not renewing 
the insurance last November this will 
be a total loss. Mr. Russell left here 
on Saturday last for his old hnme to 
look into the matter, 


bequests of other ages- 
their hopes, their 
beliefs that had won the 
the gracious, 
had won the same right 
| by helping or heartening men, as well 
jas all that our age can contribute to it | 
| from the material, artistic 
ual side, The modern feeling has made 
a place, as the feeling of each age is 
sure to do, for the mood of carnival as 
well as the 


recol- 


joyous cus- 
toms which 


Association 
first time in 


‘the Young 
|met this week for the 
their new hall on Main Street, the 
Bow Island Citizens’ Band attending 
and celebrating the opening with a 


People’s 


and spirit- 


mood of faith, fb can} few choice selections during the even- 
weave into the fabrie of the holiday ing. The debate next week will give 
time the little spectacles of fireside | place to ‘A mock trial”, Messrs. D. 8. 
felicity, the affectionate pledges of) McCrea and J. W. Campbell having 


friends, the cheer of the loaded family 


been retained by the prosecution anc 


and all the noble product of tl rtist 
st hs BE grin A ah : hast | of our Lord, or the Birthday of Christ, | 


board or banquet table, the taper! defence as their respective attorneys. 
lights and organ music of cathedrals, | 

patty: : Anglican Church Notices.—Sunday 
the offerings of music and the drama Anglican Church Notices unday 


», 1910. 


of! 


| The re 
next being the festival of the Nativity | 
| that the 


s ) Dealers in 


) 


| 


and the artisan, In asense Christen- tar 
dom takes inventory of itself at thi jcommonly called Christmas Day, the | 
akes ri ry oO sel ¢ 8 K ‘ ‘ 
time in each of its thousand activities. pore tg on that day in ist Raints’| 
One of the benefactions of the holiday i ety Gat Cis ca Rae at 
te thal 4b. givea’ Hod tho. chadcato dol Prayer and Holy Communion at 11 | 
thid and puts then in thet lio do | @™ and Evening Prayer and Sermon 
aes iis wl Line mood Le 
Pee Sera hes a” deaiol “iruee'| * 7.30 p.m, Special Christmas mus. 
. L ne LBL ¢ Sa eat ‘ 01 : 
lof God.” TI : iL ims i not | Will be rendered by the choir, Ali ave 
| 1OK 1@ PN P1L dM pose ’ A | 
feral tare ae h the | cord lially invited to come and assist. 
a i a 1 ) © 
ain of ¢ f . | th 1, Henderson, Lacumbent. 
wh the n e ( vill unt« = 
mer te ! tom CHXISTMHASTI 
BK , i trac 
tic ( re p in it Continued from page 1, 
pursuil ime to} duced by them to their brother, M 
look al At Cl t mie . ©, Ludtke, who is justice of e 
‘ rl : : peace for Bow Island nd also 1 
: s . wer of the Ludtke Land Co. 
n of 
earned from him quite a few thin 
a an OU0 OF a oncerhing the wonderiul gre a t 
€ ( un the argu ( 
) concerning the remarks 
uf mpl t f the soil in the district were so 
| vel { i nak nvincing that we finally boug t 
| kina ‘ tious of land from him, 
t t It was now twelve o’c.0¢ 1 it 
- ; —.. juppetite we had developed was not 
11 lat: by the fir y< 
Lo : < gorse a 
‘ ( ‘ i 1 
| i re-open on fonday at once purchased two, remarking 
Januar we did so to Mr, Whitney that we 
Tia ‘ , | had uc see ing like s ine 
[CiMr. KE, Ludtke spent last week end |! ud rt en anything like so fi ea 
tL Winnit | lotof birds even in Lethbridge. This 
| : ihe explained, was due to the fact that 
. Pe : left Sunday night | 
abi D. | 1 lel inday night }he had been up there the week pre- 
for Mim vious and brought all the best back 
Prove ; days in Leth-/| With him to Bow Island. 
bri } We were here seized by Mr. Foster 
Rigs ia Sie ; of the Bow Island Hotel, and escorted 
\liss eale lof esday night fe } . 
FC apa a "y "' by him to his popular house near the 
yeoman to attend an operation case. : 
| PODEPAMON CASC+) depot, where an excellent service 
| Mr. and Mi B. T. Whitney spent | maintained, 
a few day Letibridge last week, Our train arrived soon afterwards 
Miss Woller ha Up a position ‘and we forced to leave the other} 
; this weck in the Bow 1 land Tradin handsame stores and businesses for 
Lia's ston: {inspection next week. 
Mr. Theo, Thompsor e Thu esate’ 
} day eveninS on a visit te his old home 
in Glenburn, N.D, Fi _e 
A general holiday in Bow Island on A 
Monday will pr tim tI f V ca S 
SOD is on, SI | i Vv. er 
} 
| Services will h in tl Presby ‘ : 
ve > : Now is the Time to get your 
erian muren on Su iy next as : . 
iu n tion is extended Winter's Supply ef 
Lo i 
| ~ a 
} 
| A game hu tween the citizens of 1. 
Bow Island will : : : - fe 
and ill take place Monday. é 
| The losing le pays for tk per " 
pay the supper. | 
| Everyon Jine up, iu MP COA 
} A very suc Union Christmas | L. 
| tree was held in Linquist Hall Thurs 
jday evening. Full particulars will be} Best Domestic Coal in 
Siven in our next issue, | 
| Miss Oleson, who has b en the guest | the market. 
lof Mis. J. Olquist for a week or two, 


—_ 


| 


returned to her home south of Grassy 6 miles north of Bow isfand | 


Lake on Tuesdi ly. 


Mr. B.C. Ludtke spent 


the building will now be 


ware and furniture 

A letter 
Mr. W. J. Vannoy, 
ing in North ¢ 
weather in >} 


used as havra- | 


how-rooms, Best Attention given to Patrons at’ 


| 
| 
received this week tain | all times, 
who is now visit-| 
that the | 


i very good 


avolina, states } 
yorth Dakota i | 
but extremely di 


Stables near railway | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


aday or (wo 

} aa Macleod this week. Ile reports LIVERY, FEED AND 
business good all alon g the line, and} 
real estate at Lethbridge very attive: | 

Mr, and Mrs, Thos, W. Walker of | GALE STARLEA 
| Burdett took advantage of the three | 
| nonths’ castern excursions and tiketed |W. BEGGS - - - PROPRIETOR | 
on December 17th to their old home at 
Mount Forest, Ontario, | 

The idea of forming a skating vink | Good Rigs. 
in the large store recently erected py Careful Driving. 
Mr, Hoaglin has been abandoned, and | 


agveeable in Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Mr, Van-| 
noy will propably stay south for aj Geo. Herber, late Proprietor 
| couple of months, es 
} | 
There will | a service of song in VA RM L¢ IANS, 
the Methodist Church on Sunday next } i 


3 Hoia Rasy 
ne Usua line in vos 
Write or call 


imilar service will | 
ta wdett in the evening. 1A, McLA REN, Bell Block 
A uliuvitation is extended to all, Main Street, Medicine Hat 
in, A, ©, Russell veecived word end | ™ SSS 
of lust week that bis department store! Advertise in the “ Review,” 


Terms. f 


Don't 


Ladies’ Toilet, 
Shaving and Brush Sets, and 


assortment of the Choi 


a full line of 


; 
% UP-TO-DATE 
ip 


We also car ry 


Ladies’ Hosiery, U nderwear, Corsets, ete. See us before buy- 
ing elsewhere. 


FULLER & SMITH, 


BOW ISLAND - - 


e 


HO )RSESHOEING, Ete CANADIAN AN | 


sidents of Bow Island and sur- 
rounding district ave hereby notified 
undersigned has 


RE-OPENED 


His Blacksmith Shop and will now 
pen permanently, 


HORSE-SHOEING A SPECIALTY 


keep it 


A. J. Borgeron, blacksmith 
xt Pioneer Taimber Yard 
it 
to 
1 ke 
Xe 6 
t Home Industries 
ur Winter's Supply of i 
Coal at 

+ Nn T 
| COAL MINE 
i 
5 
i S . Bow Island 

Se 33-17-11. 
4 y witended to and 
H 3 wuaranteed, 
i ry along the Crow 
5 x 17, BOW ISLAND 
| has 


k 
g 
B 
4 

ig 

i 
& 
* 


Farm Land & Town Lots 


Momey Loaned on Improved Farms 


We write 
Ie urance 


C, LUDTKE, J.P., 


NIOTARY PUBLIC, etc. 


Fire and Life 


-|| Bow ISLAND - ALTA, 


RUPTERAL SUPPLIES 


of Caskets and 


\ rT Funeral 
ipp lies on band at reasonable 


pr ices 


|E. B., Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


QUONG SANG 


(RESTAURANT 


Myrtle Hotel. 
Meals at all Hours 
FRESH FRUIT DAILY. 
Delicious Confectionery. 
GOOD BREAD, 


Loaf, 3 for 25c. 


Opposite 


10c, a 
Good 
| CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


eee 


Laundry in connection, 


W. H. Patterson & Co 


Funeral Directors 
and Embalmers 


¥LUWER8S AND MONUMENTS 


Ay,adertaker sent on 
shgoit notice, 


L. W. YOCOM, - Manager 


| 39.4 TORONTO STREET 


MEDICINE HAT, Alta. 


= a ee 


J. W orgs 


Regiwirar of Births, Marriages 
and Eeaths, 


BOW IPLAND - 


miss this chance. 
finest line in town, consisting of 


Manicure, Sewing Sets, Gents’ 


DOLLS of every size and description. 


We have the 


all kinds of Leather Goode, 


Large 


icest XMAS GOODS. 


MILLINERY, 


The Ladies’ Store 


ALTA. 


PACIFIC 
ANNUAL 
EASTERN CANADA 


Excursions 


Low Rouud Trip Rates to 
Ontario, Quebec and 


Maritime Provinces. 


Tickets on sale Dee, 1 to Dec. 31 in- 
— 'clusive, good to return within three 
months, 

Tickets issued in connection with At- 
lantic Steamships will be on sale from 
Nov. II and limited to five months 
from date of issue. 

Finest equipment, Standard First 
Class and Tourist Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars on all through trains. 
Compartment— Library — Observation 
Car on Imperial Limited, 


3 Through Express Trains Daily 3 


The Toronto Exprese 


Leaves Winnipeg daily at 22.10k, mak- 
ing connections at Toronto for all 
points East and west thereof, 
The Imperial Limited leaves Winni- 
peg daily at 8.25k, and the Atlantic 
xpress at 19,00k daily, making con- 
nections at Montreal for all points 
east thereof, 

Apply to the nearest C.P.R. agent for 
full information. 


ANNUAL 


EXCURSIONS 
U.S. POINTS. 


|LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
Ne) 

St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Minn., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Coicago, IIL. 

Tickete on Sale Daily. 


December 1 to 31 inclusive 


Good to return within three months. 
Apply to nearest C.P.R. agent for full 
information. 


TER EIA A PE 


WESTERN 


Excursions 


SINGLE FARE 
Plus $2.00 for the Round Trip. 


Ontario, Port 
Saskut- 


| From all stations in 
Arthur and West, Manitoba, 
chewan and Alberta, to 


VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA and 
WESTMINSTER. 


Tickets on sale December 15, 16 and 17 
1910; January 20, 21, 22 and 2%, and 
February 14, 15 and 16, 1911; good to 
return within three months from date 
of issue, 

Apply to nearest C.P.Ry. Agent for 
| full information, 


Christmas 


and 


New Year 
Holidays. 


Fare and one third 
for the round trip. 


Between all stations on the main 
line, Port Arthur to Vancouver, and 
intermediate branch lines, 

Tickets on sale Decomber 22, 1010, 
to Jonuacy 1, 1011, fina return limit 
January 5, 1911. 

For further pertioulers apply to 
nearest O,P.R, ticket agent. 
ee 


Hay for Sale 


Ox trade for Stock, About 2 to 80 
cars of fair Stock Hay. If you are 
open for a deal, address—Cart L. J, 


ALBERTA | Boch, P.O, Box 6, Acme, Altu 


* 


A 


